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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


> 


<1OME alarm has been created this week by an announcement in 
the Moscow Gazette that the Russian Government has changed 
its policy, that it can no longer remain an inattentive or inactive 
spectator of events in Bosnia and the Herzegovina, and that the 
Powers must guarantee reforms in Turkey, as otherwise the 
Rayahs will place no confidence in them. The Austrian Govern- 
ment, through the Evening Post, states that this announcement 
indicates only what had already been decided on, and is not a 
change of importance, but it seems certain that the Moscow 
manifesto is serious, and most probable that Germany has 
consented to it. In that case, as we have argued elsewhere, the 
“urkish Government will be compelled by the three Powers to 
grant autonomy to Bosnia, or see the districts occupied by Austrian 
and Servyian troops, and we see the Bosnians are already 
proposing to call together a sort of provisional Government. It 
is most probable that Turkey will yield, as she has always 
done, and then one more province of Europe will be liberated, 
ut it is quite possible that Russia has other and more extensive 
plans, Should the next dividends on Turkish Bonds not be paid, 
is seems probable, the Constantinople ‘Treasury will have nothing 
to go on with, as its usual bankers will be unable as well as un- 
rvilling to advance on the revenue. 





The first Cabinet meeting of the season was held on Thursday, 
id the result appeared, we suppose, in the official announce- 
“nent made on Friday morning that the Fugitive-Slave Circular 
s not only suspended, but withdrawn. Probably, therefore, 
Lord Cairns agrees in opinion with the unanimous verdict of the 
Liberal lawyers, that, on all the legal points involved, this notable 
<ireular took precisely the wrong view. Mr. Herschell, Q.C., 
speaking last week _to his constituents at Durham, bore 
aut entirely the lucid explanation of Sir Henry James; 
and “Tlistoricus,” in two long letters to the Times, the 
second of which appeared contemporaneously with the con- 
fession of the Ministerial mistake. has shown how strongly 
foreign authorities, and English decisions made against ourselves, 
confirm this view. Ortolan, for instance, expressly guards his 
veaders against the notion that the commander's right of ex- 
pelling any one he chooses from his ship is to be confounded in 
any way with the right of extradition to the local authorities of 
the country within whose jurisdiction he may be. And in a case 
?n 1820, when there was an attempt made to make a foreign ship- 
of-war lying in a British port amenable to the process of the Court 
of Admiralty in a cause of salvage, the counsel for the Crown 
himself urged the want of jurisdiction of an English Court over a 
foreign ship-of-war. On the whole, it was clearly well for the 
Cabinet to withdraw an elaborate statement of principles of which 
not a single eminent lawyer has as yet offered a defence. 
; The National Assembly met at Versailles on Thursday, the 4th 
inst., and M, Buffet announced that his Government insisted on 
precedence for the Electoral Law. ‘This was accorded without 
Opposition, but a motion by M. Pascal Duprat, that the discus- 





sions upon the state of siege and the municipal law shall take 
place between the second and third readings of the Electoral Law, 
was also carried. The object of this move would seem to be 
clear. ‘The Radicals expect to be forced into great concessions 
about the serutin de liste, and intend, if they are, to bargain for 
the abolition of the state of siege and some relaxations of the 
municipal law. It is by no means certain, however, that they 
will be defeated, as a part of the Right Centre is doubtful, and the 
Government is so alarmed that it is circulating through the Times 
intimations that if the Cabinet resigns the President will submit 
his seven years’ tenure to a plebiscite. It is not, however, likely 
that he will evoke so powerful a machine just at the moment when 
the Assembly has given France the hint to answer “No.” ‘The 
debate will commence on Monday, but the final vote will scarcely 
be taken for a fortnight, and Frenchmen, when time is granted 
them, are expert at compromise. 


The American pendulum has been swinging again. The last 
elections gave the Democrats a heavy majority in the House of 
Representatives, and increased their minority in the Senate, and 
it was supposed that the people had finally turned round. The 
Republicans were seriously alarmed, and inclined to coquet with all 
manner of dangerousideas. Several elections were, however, held on 
November 2, and the Republicans have recovered their nerves, 
Pennsylvania, which last year clected a Democrat Governor by 
5,000 majority, this year elects a Republican, Mr. Hartranft, by a 
majority of 20,000. Massachusetts, which elected a Democrat in 
1874 by 7,000, in 1875 elects a Republican by 6,000. The victory 
in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and New Jersey is as complete, and in 
New York the Republicans have added heavily to their vote in 
the State, and have carried the City. It was at first reported that 
they had carried the State officials, but this is erroneous, though 
they may have gained a majority in the State legislature. The 


Democrats have nothing to set against these successes, 
which were unexpected, except the continued — strength 
of their party in Maryland and Virginia. The immediate 


cause of the change is the adhesion of the Liberal Republican 
party under Carl Schurz to the main body, but the ultimate cause 
is distrust of Democratic designs about the currency and the Debt. 
The change in the attitude of the Liberal Republicans is due to 
their leader, Carl Schurz, who had proclaimed war on President 
Grant for fostering corruption, but who does not desire to let in 
the Democrats or support Repudiation. Unfortunately, not being 
of American birth, he is not eligible for the Presidency himself. 
The day before the American Elections information was allowed 
to ooze out at Washington that the President had addressed a 
despatch to Caleb Cushing, Minister at Madrid, stating that 
affairs in Cuba were becoming intolerable to the Union; that 
slavery and Spanish domination ought both to cease; and that 
the United States desired the independence of Cuba. The tele- 
gram excited some attention in this country, and rumours were 
spread about preparations in the American dockyards, but as 
soon as the elections were over it was explained that Ge veral 
| Grant had only called Mr, Cushing's attention to a desp tch 
written two years ago, and couched in those severe terms. As 
matters in Cuba have gone from bad to worse ever since the 
despatch, there seems no reason to believe that a mere reference 
to it will have any great effect, or elicit any declaration of war 
from the overburdened Court of Madrid. General Grant can 
provoke a war with Spain if he likes, but his arsenals are not 
ready, and the ablest American politicians dislike the idea of 
adding two more Southern States with a majority of blacks to the 


Union. 


It is stated that a severe crisis is coming on in the Iron trade, 
which will again affect the miners, According to the Telegraph, 
all iron work will shortly cease, and one great Company in the 
North has closed all contracts and dismissed all hands. One-half 


the puddling works in the North of England have stopped or 





given notice, and the remainder are working without profit. ‘The 
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coalowners feel the suspension of the demand, and are threaten- 
ing everywhere a reduction of twenty per cent. in miners’ 


| therefore ask that a curé shall not be deprived of his living 
| without sufficient reason. J 


wages, which the men, on the other hand, intend to resist by | 


a general strike. This is pleasant news, at the beginning of a 
winter which, according to the weather-prophets, will be unusually 
long and severe. Such a winter, they say, always follows a 
flooded autumn, such as we have just passed through. It is pos- 
sible, however, that the men, remembering their long strike against 
Companies which immediately afterwards failed, may be willing 


to arrange some compromise. 





Lord Darnley announces in all the papers that the difficulties 
between him and the offending Captain in the West Kent Yeo- 
manry have been adjusted, and his support will again be given to 
that corps. It is added, on other authority, that during the 
quarrel the troop under the offending officer shrunk to eight men. 
The TZimes recounts the entire transaction, and laughs at the 
Earl's final communication, and no doubt it is comically regal. 
But then, who is to blame? the Earl, who thinks himself so im- 
portant, or the tenants who, to gratify him, deserted the Yeo- 
manry, or the Times, which prints his communication as if it 
came from Balmoral? Tow can a man help being condescend- 
ing, when everybody who addresses him is on his knees ? 


The effect of King Ludwig's recent action in Bavaria will, it is 
thought, be tested when the addition to the military estimates 
comes on for discussion, The Ultramontanes will not venture to 
refuse the Budget, as in that case they would be sent back to 
their constituents under an accusation of making government 
impossible, but they may, it is believed, resist the increased con- 
tribution demanded towards the Imperial military chest. The 
refusal of this contribution, which has been voted by the Ger- 
man Parliament, would be almost equivalent to secession, but 
would appear to the peasants of Bavaria an ordinary question of 


economy. Such a vote would place the Government in a most 


painful situation, but it is probable that before January means | 
| . . 
are often cruel, but solid and grave temperaments like that of 


will have been found to induce four Ultramontanes to abstain 
from voting, thus leaving the Liberals a majority of one. Much 
will depend, however, upon the view the peasants take of the 
King’s declaration, posted in all public places, and upon this there 
is as yet no information, 


That Central Chamber of Agriculture will have to be dissolved 
as a revolutionary body. Just before last Session, it told Mr. 
Disraeli that the farmers were dissatisfied with his treatment of | 
it not only repeats that expression of 
want of confidence, but accepts a paper from Captain Craigie 
demanding a representative Council in every county. What 
could Liberals ask worse than that? The members of the 
Chamber are evidently not aware that the Government represents 
the Country-Gentlemanly Interest, that the country gentlemen 


local taxation, and now 





want to govern and not to be governed by farmers, and that 
representative councils are Radical devices fit only for townsfolk. 
If the Chamber goes on in its present ways, we shall have it de- 
inanding stipendiary magistrates in place of landowner magistrates, | 


and objecting to farmers sitting below the salt at county dinners, | 
or some such dreadful thing. We wait with interest the point 
of development at which Mr. Clare Read will resign, and 
that other and much further point at which that political 
Mr. Crummles, Lord Hampton, will not say, ‘Bless ye, my | 
children.” He has blessed County Councils, and may be ex- 
pected now to bless anything, say ‘A Bill for the extirpation of 
foxes, and other vermin.” 


S. Minghetti, the Italian Premier, delivered a great speech at 
Cologna, in Venetia, on the 31st October. After showing that 
Parliament would be able in 1876 to produce an equilibrium in 
Italian finance, though the floating debt and the forced currency 
would remain great difficulties, he proceeded to speak of ecclesi- 
astical affairs, Many people thought that the visit of the German 
Emperor might lead to a change in the ecclesiastical policy of 
Italy, but that was not the case. Italy was perfectly contented 
with the results obtained from the separation of Church and 
State, and would adhere to her course. His Government would | 
maintain the guarantees, and would only submit to Parliament 
Bills allowing to the laity the right of interfering in the adminis- | 
tration of parochial affairs,—that is, we believe, of electing curés, 
and preventing abuse of power on the part of ecclesiastical supe- 
riors. That last expression may cover a law of some strength. | 
It will be remembered that although the State in Italy no longer | 
interferes with the Church, it still pays its ministers, and may ! 





| for two or three years tenable at the school whose anniversary 


| The Government of Italy is hampered in its dealings with 
brigands by the difficulty of obtaining a verdict to be followed 
| by a capital sentence, and the Government of Spain by the 
| uncertainty of legal proceedings. The Judges frequently acquit 
brigands with money, and when they do not such men 
| purchase the means of escape. Livero, the able Minister 
| of the Interior under the Republic, resorted therefore to the 
| plan adopted in the American back-woods, and had all brigands 
| taken red-handed shot, and now the present Government has found 
| itself compelled to follow his example. A brigand when captured 
| is understood to be intending escape, and to prevent escape is shot, 
| Brigands do not like this, and are tempted to give up their trade, 
| It is stated that the people highly approve this summary justice, 
the worst effect of which is that it secures a longer toleration for 
the slowest Courts of justice in the world. They are superseded 
when they are unendurable, and therefore are never reformed, 


Mr. Baxter has been giving his constituents in Scotland an 
account of his recent tour in the East, to which he has added a 
burst of stern joy over the defeat of France by Germany, and the 
wrenching of Alsace-Lorraine out of French hands. ‘The song of 
the ‘* Watch on the Rhine” is obsolete, says Mr. Baxter; moreover, 
‘in our time, the heights above the Rhine will never be crossed 
again by soldiers of a Latin race, except as prisoners of war.” Itis 
always impossible to determine the value of prophecies till they are 
either fulfilled or falsified, and in neither case are they apt to be 
recalled with much interest. But it is new to us to find a Liberal 
of any shade of opinion dilating with joy on the forcible annexa- 
tion of a reluctant population to a conqueror’s country, and we 
should have thought that Germany’s use of her European predo- 
minance had been a sufficient source of anxiety, even within the last 
few months, to make a cautious Scotchman hesitate in his trans- 
ports over the security of peace. Light and volatile temperaments 











the Teuton and the Saxon impose a weight on conquered pro- 
vinces which it is often even more difficult to bear. In which of 
our provinces do people of a different language from ours love us 
as the Alsatians love France ? 


Sir Thomas Acland, in speaking yesterday week at the dinner 
of the East Devon County School, at Sampford Peverell, antici- 


| pated an early solution of the question of county finance by the 


establishment of County Boards, and went on to lay great stress on 
the local organisation of schools in each province, so as to make 
a hierarchy of schools, from the primary to the very highest, 
by way of which the children of the poor may pass, when 
they are clever enough to obtain for themselves exhibitions, even 
to the Universities. | He exhorted small localities not to keep too 
tenacious a hand on local funds, since these funds often do more 
good even to the locality itself, and almost always to the public at 
large, when used as exhibitions for open competition. Sir Thomas 


| Acland illustrated his principle by example,—offering exhibitions 


was being celebrated, for pupils from elementary schools. A 
better example to local selfishness not to keep all its money to it- 
sclf could hardly be set,—but local selfishness is apt to be more, 
instead of less, tenacious than individual selfishness, just because 
being a social passion, it looks less selfish than it is. 


The Manchester Diocesan Conference has been debating about 
the position of laymen in the Church, and the Liberals of the 
Conference appear to concede almost every function to a layman 
that a clergyman can perform, except the priestly functions of 
absolution and benediction. The Radicals in Manchester ask, 
with a sneer, if all this is to be conceded to laymen, what is left 
for the clergy? Why, as much, we suppose, as for Dissenting 
ministers, if not a little more. Nothing can be more absurd than 


' to suppose that because there is no magic in a clergyman’ office, 


there is nothing left for him to do which laymen could not do as 
well. Ile is overseer of the spiritual work of the Church, and 
has all its organisation in his hands. You might just as well say 
that because there is no magic in an officer’s work, and any of 
his brother-officers or soldiers could, if the opportunity arose, 
take his place, yet that there is no good in committing the duty 
to a single person’s hands. ‘The clergy are apt to be rather 
hardly treated in this country. If they are exclusive, they are 
ridiculed for their exclusiveness ; and if they are not exclusive, they 
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“ asked what use they are. It is obvious enough, we suppose, 
that if any Church be a reality at all, the laymen who mostly 
constitute it must take the greatest part in its work. 


Dr. Haughton, of Trinity College, Dublin, is known to have 
expressed the opinion as long ago as 1857,—that is, eighteen 
years ago,—that there was a point in the polar regions 
where the opposite courses of the Atlantic and Pacific 
tides, from Lancaster Sound and Behring’s Straits, respectively, 
meet, and where, consequently, pack-ice is certain to accumulate 
in such considerable quantities as to render it hopeless that any 
ship entering from one ocean should get through it to the other 
ocean; and on that occasion he pointed out to Captain M’Clin- 
tock that the spot where these tides would be likely to meet was 
one very near to the place where the ‘Erebus’ and ‘Terror’ 
were beset and the wrecks were subsequently found. Dr. 
Haughton wrote to Thursday’s Times to explain that in all pro- 
pability to the north of Smith’s Sound, the same collision between 
Atlantic and Pacific currents will be found to produce the same 
result of collecting an impenetrable mass of pack-ice pressed 
together from opposite sides; and that if the ‘ Alert’ and ‘ Dis- 
covery’ so find it, then their best chance of reaching the Pole 
would be to keep their ships to the southward of the ice-barrier, 
and to organise an expedition with sledges, upon the pack-ice so 
collected, to the North Pole. Dr. Haughton explained his views 
clearly to Captain Nares and to others of the officers under him, 
and his scientific authority stands deservedly so high, and has 
borne so well the test of verification in relation to this particular 
subject, that we trust his counsel may have good results in pro- 
moting the object of the expedition. 


We have commented elsewhere on the case of the late Head 
Master of Felsted School, the Rey. W. S. Grignon, as stated by 
himself in a pamphlet just published at Chelmsford, but may 
add here that not only was he supported by the warm sympathy 
of eight out of his nine assistant-masters, but that the very in- 
fluentially signed letter addressed to Tuesday’s Times by his 
friends outside the school shows that Mr. Grignon’s case is 
judged even more favourably than it is judged by us, by the 


eminent schoolmasters and University men who have signed | 


that letter. Dr. Holden, the head master of Ipswich 
School, and a late Fellow of Trinity, Cambridge; Mr. 
Luard, a Fellow of Trinity and Rector of Great St. Mary's, 
Cambridge ; Canon Grant, a late Fellow of Trinity and Rector 
of Hitcham; Mr. Latham, a Fellow and tutor of Trinity Hall ; 
Mr. Thring, the head master of Uppingham, and seven other 
distinguished men of high academical reputation, have all agreed 
that the wrong done to Mr. Grignon has been ‘ grievous,” and 
that what gave offence to the Trustees was an act which, ‘in our 
opinion, was a simple duty.” We have given our reasons for 
differing from the last opinion, but unless Mr. Grignon’s state- 
ment of the case has been grossly ex parte, there can be no doubt 
that the Trustees who dismissed him were much more urgently in 
need of dismissal than the able and laborious Head Master whom 
they first ill-treated and then sent away unheard. The Bishop of 
tochester, to whom the appeal lay, but who confirmed the dis- 


missal without hearing the appeal, has, apparently at least, been | 


guilty of a still less explicable neglect of duty than either Mr. 
Grignon or the Trustees. 


Canon Liddon preached an eloquent sermon at Graffham on 
Tuesday, when the parish church there was reopened, after a 
restoration made in memory of the late Bishop Wilberforce. His 
eneomium, on which we have passed some criticism elsewhere, 
was, no doubt, perfectly honest, but certainly excessive, and the 
sense in which he applied to Bishop Wilberforce St. Paul's account 
f himself, “ I am made all things to all men, that I might by all 
means save some,” was not the sense in which many of his 
readers will accept its application. It true, as Canon 
Liddon says, that St. Paul was himself charged with insincerity 


18s 


as a consequence of his tender and wide sympathies; but who | 


that reads St. Paul, and conipares his language with that of 
Bishop Wilberforce’s mellifluous sentences, can fail to see the 
difference in reality between the two styles? Or to compare 
modern things with modern, examine Canon Liddon’s own style 
»y the side of the too often hollow unction of his friend's, and 
the same difference appears at least “T believe,” 


as striking. 


says Canon Liddon, “that no man was ever more sincere in his 
‘ssertions, more sincere in his hesitations, more sincere in his 
May be. 


hegations, more sincere in his beliefs.” But if so, no | 





sincere man was ever more unreal in his oratory. Read, for in- 
stance, his attacks on Bishop Colenso, and see if you can even 
make out what he means by his vague rhetoric as to Dr. Colenso 
and ‘the foot-fall echoes of the great Anti-Christ” —of whom Dr. 
Colenso apparently was a forerunner—and about ‘“ the moonlight 
shining of his semi-intelligence.” In a man of mediocre intellect, 
that sort of talk might mean mere confusion. In Bishop Wilber- 
force, it seemed like unctuous unreality, to say the least, and we 
suspect that what it seemed, it was. 


Perhaps there is no greater test of heroic courage than a 
voluntary encounter with great perils alune, where an escape from 
those perils has been opened of which others have availed them- 
selves. Such heroism has been recorded this week in the case of 
a Norwegian captain, Captain Adder Hansen, who on the 6th of 
October left Gefle with a cargo of iron and deals for England, 
and whose barque encountered, on the 19th October, so fear- 
ful a gale that all the pumps were disabled, the ship's 
side injured, and a great deal of the deck-load washed 
away. On the 20th of October a smack came in sight, 
and Captain Hansen’s crew, not believing the vessel could live, 
left him with his barque ‘rolling most fearfully.” The captain 
remained alone, in the hope of getting his barque into Grimsby, in 
which finally he succeeded. Alone he managed to set the foresail 
and mainsail and to light the side-lights and the binnacle-light, and 
then steered towards the west. He was so fatigued that he several 
times fell down from sheer weariness, and during the night he 
had several squalls. The cabin was full of water, which did much 
damage as it rolled with the rolling of the vessel, and when he 
got the barque into the Humber, Captain Hansen’s strength was all 
spent. That seems to us, in its way, a greater feat, because a 
lonelier feat, than many a pilot-boat rescue in which the imme- 
diate peril is far more threatening. The courage of a group of 
associates is always much greater than the sum of the courage 
| which each individual in the group would separately exhibit. 
| Society is a bank which pays a very fair bonus on all individual 
investments of feeling in the common stock. 





| 
| ee 
| England has just shown the world that an ironclad can be 
drowned, and now France is showing it that an ironclad can be 
burnt. Admiral Roze reports on 31st October, from Toulon, 
| that the ‘ Magenta,’ a second-rate vessel, but one of the finest 
| armour-plated ships that France possesses, took fire in the har- 
;bour of Toulon, and in spite of all efforts burnt furiously 


for two hours. Admiral Roze therefore ordered the men 
into the boats, himself leaving last, about three hours 
and a half after the fire had been first observed. The 


| powder magazine had, of course, been flooded, but very 
| hastily, and at 3.30 the vessel was blown up, fragments of her 
, falling in showers in the streets of Toulon. Almost every house 
| was more or less injured. ‘The vessel sank almost immediately 
‘after the explosion. The rapid progress of the fire in a ship 
| which ought to have been provided with steam fire-engines is 
almost inexplicable, as also is the difficulty expericnced in flood- 
There is, of course, to be an official inquiry, 


ing the magazines. 


Sir John Lubbock read another amusing paper on ants and 
‘bees on Thursday night at the Linnean Society, in which he 
‘again brought forward evidence of the extreme industry of 
| Wasps, and the relative intellectual inferiority of bees to ants in 
the work of social co-operation. Ants, apparently, he thinks 
‘really co-operative creatures, though they are not very actively 
co-operative. He always found that when he set on an ant toa 
group of but a few larva, it did not invoke assistance to remove 
thei to the nest, but if it were put toa much larger group of larvae, 
as a rule, it did. The bees, on the contrary, never seemed to 
fetch their friends to any stock of honey, and not unfrequently a 


' solitary ant preferred to do its work in solitude, and invoked no 


assistanee, even for a great job of work. Perhaps the oddest of 
Sir John Lubbock’s observations is the distinct preference of a bee 
which has once got honey off a paper of a particular colour for 
going back to a paper of the same colour, even though its place be 
changed, and though he finds a green paper now where there was a 
We suggest that it is due not to any preferenc: 
The bee wants to finish 


red one before. 
for the colour, but to concentrativeness. 
the particular job he has begun before he attacks another, and the 
colour simply helps him to recognise the particular drop of honey 
on which he was engaged. 


Consols were at the latest date 91 to 94}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 

THE RUSSIAN “ VOLTE-FACE.” 
$ Turkey to reap the whirlwind at once? It looks very like 
it. Up to the date of the decree repudiating half the 
Debt, the three Military Powers who hold the fate of Turkey 
in their hands were evidently in favour of a policy of ab- 
stention. Turkey and her insurgent Rayahs were to settle 
matters as they best could. The Prince of Montenegro, who is 
a Russian pensioner, was ordered not to interfere, and although 
he could not completely control his mountaineers, he obeyed 
the order. The Servians, who dread Buda-Pesth, were in- 
formed that if they declared war, they must not rely on any 
guarantees of autonomy, and might find their State occupied 
by an army neither Servian nor Turkish. The Roumanians, 
who are ruled bya Hohenzollern, were told that they must 
not encourage any outburst of military patriotism in Servia. 
Influence of a strong kind was applied at Athens to awaken 
Greek jealousy of the Slav, the Khedive was kept quiet, 
and so much was said at Constantinople, that officials there 
considered the revolt chiefly important in the burden thereby 
laid on the Exchequer. So marked and so genuine was the 
desire for abstention, that M. Thiers, who is well informed on 
all that passes abroad, made use of this policy as an argument 
against the latent French fear of a second invasion. No 
sooner, however, had the Divan decided to destroy the 
credit of the Empire by withholding half the interest on the 


Debt without previous consultation with the Bondholders, | 


and thus paralysed their own means of putting a large 
army in the field, than the Russian Government executed a 
violent volte-face. It calculated, apparently, that French 
interest in Turkey would be wholly destroyed by French 
losses, and English interest confined to the independence of 
Egypt, and in the Moscow Gazette of the 29th October 
announced that it had returned to its traditional policy. Her 
recent alliance with two great Powers in the interests of peace 
did not involve “a sacrifice of the sympathetic interest with 
which Russia had always regarded the Christian population of 
Turkey,” and she “could no longer remain an indifferent and 
inactive spectator of the events of which the Herzegovina was 
the centre,” and her Cabinet has therefore raised a “ voice in 
favour of the unhappy populations crushed by excessive 
taxation ;” and being joined by other Governments, Germany, 
Austria, France, England, and Italy, she has brought about the 
new decree in which the Sultan concedes an important remission 
of taxes, promises equal rights to Mussulman and Christian, 
and orders a better Administrative organisation. This decree 
(‘radé) is not, however, sufficient :— 

“Tt is hardly necessary to say that no one doubts the sincerity of the 
desire of his Majesty the Sultan to ameliorate the desperate condition 


in which his Christian subjects are found at the present moment. The} 


Governments of all the Great Powers have received with sympathy the 
ymy . 


new trade, which they consider an incontestable proof of the care with | 


which the Sultan looks after the interests of his Christian subjects. 
3ut the examples of a not very distant past, indicating clearly as they 
do that similar proclamations of the will of the Sultan in favour of the 
Christians have remained a dead-letter, and that the comparatively 
restricted rights which the Christians of some distriots of Turkey enjoy 
have been forcibly withdrawn from them by the exigencies of European 
diplomacy, has prevented the public opinion of Europe from according 
to the new zradé all the confidence which it merited, as being the ex- 
pression of the interest which his Majesty feels in the disastrous situa- 
tion of his Christian subjects. As to the confidence of the latter with 
regard to similar acts of the Government, it is so shattered that it will 


be extremely difficult for the Porte to re-establish it immediately with- | 


out the assistance of the European Cabinets. It is beyond a doubt that 
these Cabinets will not refuse their co-operation to the Porte, and that 
in its turn the latter will not fail to give to the Cabinets palpable proofs of 
its firm resolution to fulfil the solemn engagements into which it has 
entered with regard to the Christians, thereby putting an end to the 
abnormal! state of things which inspires so much uneasiness in Europe. 
In any case, we may well believe that the disastrous state of thirgs 
which has until now existed in Turkey, to the detriment of the interest 
of the Porte itself, of its subjects, and of Europe, is near its end.” 


It is impossible, if diplomatic forms are to be employed at all, 


to speak in plainer language. In the judgment of the Russian 


Government, the Powers and the Christian subjects of Turkey 
must have better security than a promise from the Sultan, and 
this better security must be the guarantee of the European 


Cabinets, which obviously cannot be given while a province 


remains strictly Turkish. They cannot plant inspectors in 
very village to see that a Cadi accepts Christian evidence 
against a Mussulman oath, or even order their Consuls to pro- 
vide that a Mussulman Governor-General shall not select servile 
Christians for seats in the Provincial Council. They must 
guarantee something definite, and it can be nothing but the 


| autonomy of the ravaged provinces, under a Christian tributen 
| of the Porte. v 

It is reported from Vienna that the Austrian Emperor jg 
alarmed and indignant at the change in Russian attitude and 
| undoubtedly his position as King of Hungary must make him 
| feel that attitude extremely embarrassing to himself. It wij] 
never do for him to quarrel with the Magyars, who stil] govern 
and under the designation of “ Honveds” garrison Hungary, and 
who are at heart most hostile to the independence of the Slay 
population of European Turkey. On the other hand, it wil} 
still less do for him, with a Slav majority in Bohemia, in 
Gallicia, and in Hungary itself, to allow the Czar to appear the 
| sole friend left in Europe on whom Slavs in insurrection can rely, 
| The next Slavs who rise may live in Bohemia or Hungary, He 
‘must, if peace is to be maintained, seem at least to agree 
|with St. Petersburg; and consequently his official journal 
| accepts the Russian views in principle, but studiously endeavours 
|to whittle away their importance, and above all, to deny that 
| they are new. Accordingly, four regiments are despatched to 
Dalmatia, ready to take advantage of any eventuality, and for 
the present the two Eastern Courts are in the face of the world 
marching together. They alike intend to require,—Austria, re- 
| luctantly and “ peacefully,” Russia with ardour and menaces,— 
| that the Turkish Government should change two more of its 
provinces into a dependent State. That is, as we have always 
argued, a reasonable and even a necessary demand. Nothing short 
of this will satisfy the Rayahs, or prevent the constant recurrence 
of insurrections each of which imperils the peace of Europe; 


and nothing short of this will help to secure one of the 








| greatest of European objects,—the peaceful substitution of 
Christian States in European Turkey for the existing dominion 
of the Sultans. If this could be shown to be the true object 
| and the limited object of the new movement, we could be well 
|content to see it succeed, and that even if Lord Derby, in 
| obedience to traditional and, as we think, incorrect ideas, 
were to formulate his protest against it. The Turks not only 
| will not keep, but cannot keep any promise which implies the 
substantial equality of Mussulmans and Christians, for if they 
| did, the Khalif’s authority would cease, and the only bond of 
the Empire, especially in Asia, go at once to pieces; and there 
are therefore no alternatives for the Christians but independence, 
jor domestic autonomy, or submission under circumstances 
| which would make of submission an unendurable slavery. Of 
| the three, autonomy is the most moderate and reasonable. 
| But in considering Russian action, it is always necessary to 
| discuss the question whether the apparent object of her diplo- 
|macy is also the real one. Is the Russian Foreign Office un- 
| doing all that General Ignatieff has done in the last five years, 
| overthrowing the influence which he has built up with suck 
patience and skill, and as his enemies say, unscrupulousness, in 
order to constitute Bosnia a separate State under an united 
guarantee? If she is, English Liberals may fairly argue that 
| no case for resistance has arisen ; and it is just possible that she 
is, for she did do this very thing, under almost exactly similar 
circumstances, in the case of Servia. There also she allowed 
the Servians to be beaten down, and apparently subjugated, 
| before she stepped in, with Austria and Prussia, to secure 
their local freedom. It is possible that, as these States are 
| Slay, she believes it will not be difficult, when the time is ripe, 
to gather them all under her flag, and entirely approves any 
increase in their number, and especially an increase in ex- 
tremely small, and therefore weak and jealous aggregations. 
It is possible, we say, that this is her policy ; and if it is, we 
wish it every success, for Russia will, in that case, use her great 
strength to liberate European Turkey, only to find herself faced 
by a federation much stronger than the Sultan, much more 
important to Europe, and much more likely to find effective 
allies. But it is a little difficult to believe that Russia can be 
so mistaken, that she can seriously intend to sacrifice her 
ascendancy at Constantinople for so limited an end, or that she 
would have selected such a moment without much broader 
purposes in view. It must be remembered that as her diplo- 
matists may read the situation, she is unusually free to act. 
Germany would like nothing better than to see her deeply en- 
| gaged in a war with Turkey, or, and still better, in a war with 
Turkey and an Austrian ally. France is not going to 
war just now with anybody who might be an ally, and 
| England, even if exasperated to the point of action, would be 
'most unwilling to prop up a bankrupt State, with nobody to 
| help her, except an ally like Austria, who would want a guaran- 
teed loan before her armies could be fairly put in motion. 
| Besides, it is not certain that England would be so exasperated. 


Lord Derby is not Lord Palmerston, to put fleets in motion, ant 
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an about justification afterwards. A very strong party in| And here is the very First Lord, who wept so redundantly over 
this country would refuse to defend Turkey on any conditions | the miserable condition of the Navy as it was first delivered 
whatever, and prefer to fight, if fight they must, for a reason- | over to him, exalting the horn of the Service by making 
able settlement after Turkey had ceased to exist as an effec- himself a party to proposals for purchasing the good-will of 
tive Power. The Russian Government therefore may think slave-keeping nations, at the price of instructions addressed to 
that with the whole Continent bidding for their alliance, with | English Commanders to do as they are bid in these matters, 
the Turkish Government so discredited that it can obtain no | and not as their own law directs. ; Surely no English painter 
money; with France paralysed by circumstances, and England (ever succeeded so well in producing a picture which would 
by uncertainty as to her duty and her policy, the hour for a final completely take in a connoisseur by appearing to belong to 
blow at her secular enemy may have at last arrived, It should la debased Italian school, as this Government has succeeded in 
not be forgotten that this enterprise is always popular in | producing a Circular which would seem to have been written 
Russia, that the Czars on certain traditional] points are most in the age of English decadence and of colourless Cosmopolitan 
sensitive to Russian opinion, and that they desire, before indifference, Again, if the Cabinet has piqued itself on anything, 
all things, finally to wipe out the recollection of the Crimean it is on not doing fussy things for the sake of the appear- 
War. If this should be ages: 3 of wg re will a of pg It _ ee taken credit to itself for 
concerned, and it might necessary for Great Britain to | being able to act on Lord Melbourne’s great precept, ‘ Can’t 
rs resolves and form alliances which would be of the highest | you let italone? The “range of dain et coma, were, we 
moment to her future, and it is the dread of discovering such | were told, to be a serious warning to Mr. Disraeli. He, at 
designs which will and must make England uncertain in her least, would choose colleagues who would prefer to do nothing, 
judgment on the new proposals. She has no reason to resist | rather than to do mischief. There was to be less blundering, 
the grant of autonomy to Bosnia and the Herzegovina, whoever | because there was to be no plundering. Interests were not to be 
may be selected as Hospodar. But she has every reason, if | worried, personal prejudices were not to be needlessly affronted. 
more than this is intended, to keep herself free to resist or | The morbid excitability of the last Cabinet was to be carefully 
approve the plans to be ultimately disclosed. A policy of eschewed ;—whatever was to be the function of the new Govern- 
doing nothing, with firm civility, is her ré/e for the moment, | ment, it would not, at least, be superfluous innovation. The 
and for the management of such a policy, if he adopts it, the | greatest possible emphasis has been laid on this ever since 
bitterest Radicals may have the heartiest confidence in the | the Government was formed. And yet the first great fiasco 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. has been one of the most needless bits of fussy innovation of 
which recent political history has any record. Who con- 

cocted this Fugitive-Slave Cireular nobody out of the 
THE WITHDRAWAL OF THE FUGITIVE-SLAVE | Foreign Office knows. But whoever concocted it, it was 
CIRCULAR. | as Oflicious and superfluous as it was blundering. If the 

HE first Cabinet Council of the Vacation has cancelled | only purport of it was—as we have been told—to warn Com- 
the big blunder of the Vacation,—not too soon for the | manders not to encourage the slaves of slave-owning countries 
credit of the Government, to one of whose chief members it was | to flock to her Majesty’s ships in the hope of obtaining their 


due. The mistake is now, therefore, one of pure history, but it is | freedom, nothing would have been easier than to remind them 


one which may well stand as a monument of the perverse and | that it would be very inconvenient to have our ships refused 
| the entry into foreign ports, and that that would be the 


bizarre misfortunes which dog the steps of even the slowest 
and most painstaking of statesmen, and cast slurs on the repute | inevitable result of any such practice as a deliberate encourage- 
of the most laboriously-national and English of Governments. | ment and protection of fugitive slaves. Whether such a re- 
If the Government be anything at all, it is par excellence a | minder was needed, we have no means of knowing. But why 
Government which, as Mr. Disraeli maintains, is of “the English | any one should have supposed that in order to restrain 
school.” If any boast has been made in its name, it is the | English Commanders from relaxing, on their own re- 
boast that the honour of England would be sedulously kept free | sponsibility, the laws of countries where slavery is es- 
from stain, and that the Navy of England would be re-estab- | tablished, it was necessary to transform them into the 
lished in the full strength of its ancient pre-eminence. If one | aiders and abettors of that system, unless some rest- 
sarcasm more than any other against the doings of the last | less and pertinacious demon in his brain bade him do any- 
Government has been a favourite on the lips of the present | thing rather than nothing, it is hard to conceive. But how, 
Administration, it is the sarcasm that the new Ministers are | of all men, Lord Derby should have fallen into the fault of 
not disposed to ‘meddle and muddle ;’ that they are not so doing too much without the ghost of an excuse for it, it is 
fidgetty as to prefer the chance of doing wrong to the fear of | indeed hard to conjecture. If one leading principle more than 
doing nothing ; that they do not wish to keep up their repu- | another has appeared to govern him, it has been the wisdom of 
tation for activity by superfluous blunders, and for earnest- | minimising active official interference, + Be sure you are right, be- 
ness by elaborate mistakes. Again, if the country gentlemen | fore you act at all; be sure to make what you decide to do 
have expressed one kind of pride oftener than any other in | Seem as little as possible, when you have done it,’ would have 
their recent success. it is the pride that England is now | seemed to us about the best account that could have been 
governed more by safe, traditional ‘nstincts, and less by wire- given of Lord Derby’s counsel to statesmen. Yet here is a 
drawn logic, than it was under Mr. Gladstone. Finally, if one | piece of work which might well have been omitted altogether, 
Minister above all other members of the Cabinet has been | and which if it needed to be done at all, might well have been so 
held up to public esteem as the guarantee of the sobriety done as to seem of no importance, yet which has been done 
and of the sterling common-sense of the Administration, | superfluously and with an officious elaboration of disquisition 
that Minister has certainly been the Minister who is that was as ostentatious as it was erroneous. If Lord Derby 
mainly responsible for this extraordinary blunder, and | really considered and sanctioned this Circular, a more serious 
who incurs the humiliation, so far as that goes, of its inroad on his reputation as a man of caution and sense can 








withdrawal. | hardly be imagined. 
Thus the episode of the * Fugitive-Slave Circular” has done What, too, can be a more remarkable comment on that 


almost as much to disturb confidence in the good-sense of the | solid and sagacious “ instinct,” on which the Conservatives 
Government as the failure of Messrs. Collie did to disturb con- pride themselves as a guide so much surer than the vain light 
filence in the syxundness of Bills of Exchange. Conservatives | of Liberal “ reason,” than the blunder which has just been with- 
have always piqued themselves upon holding the English Flag | drawn? Here is an error the very vestige of which should 
higher than the Liberals, Mr. Disraeli at Manchester, (was it not?) | have excited dislike and suspicion in minds of any sound 
identified Liberalism with Cosmopolitanism, and soon after took | polititical instinct, passed over by two departments, both 
elaborate credit, at a dinner of the Royal Academy, for having | of them presided over by country gentlemen, both members of 
formed a Cabinet which would, at all events, adequately repre- | the Cabinet, both of them of the very stuff in which it is often 
sent “the English school.” The favourite charge against | asserted that political instinct is found to be the surest and best. 
Mr. Gladstone was that he thought nothing of English prestige, | Both of these squires,—one of them a great Peer saturated with 
and against Mr. Childers and Mr. Goschen that they did not | all the traditions of both Liberal and of Conservative foreign 
foster the English Navy as they ought. Yet here were Conser- | policy,—must have had forced on their notice what looked (and 
Vatives who proposed to make the Commanders of English ships | was) a sort of assent to the principle of a fugitive-slave law ; 
“isregard the English law, and govern their conduct by foreign law land even if they did not carefully consider it. they passed it, 
even on the decks of their own vessels, and in relation to mat- | we must assume, without experiencing that warning shock which 
ters on which England has felt the highest national pride for | leads to deliberation, and counsel, and then to the repudiation of 
many generations back in holding firmly to her own ion: leach errors, Certainly, sturdy Conservative prejudices and 
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instincts never yet established so clearly their inadequacy | starve, and just as impossible to spare pirates because 
to keep statesmen out of the most un-English of all | in giving them their punishment the innocent may be 
pitfalls. | placed upon half-rations. If we do, we shall in a few years seg 
The obnoxious Circular is now withdrawn, and not merely | pirates everywhere as dangerous, as well organised, and ag 
suspended ; but will it be replaced, and if so, by what? If it insolent as the Barbary Corsairs were, till Lord Exmouth put 
be not replaced, as very likely it never will, that will be the | an end to their crimes, by a cannonade in which, we greatly 
most convincing of all evidences that it was not really wanted, | fear, a great many women and children also perished, 
and that the blunder was not only what all blunders are,/ If the pirates were in the Mersey instead of the Congo, we 
a work of supererogation, but a work of supererogation | should hear no doubts as to the righteousness of bringing them 
for which there was no excuse. If, however, it is replaced by | to a sense of their ways by the readiest and roughest meang 
fresh instructions, we trust that these instructions will be plain | and nothing seems to have distinguished the pirates of the 
and unequivocal,—that they will tell British Commanders that | Congo from others of their fraternity except the difficulty of 
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though they may refuse to receive escaped slaves at their own 
liscretion, and may even ask them to quit their vessels, if the 
entertainment of these slaves is a matter of serious difficulty and 
inconvenience, disciplinary or diplomatic, to them, they may 
never, under any circumstances whatever, hand them over to 
their pursuers, and may never treat a slave who is once ona 
British ship, either private or public, outside the territorial 
waters of a slave State, as if the English law could ever again 
recognise in him any of the obligations or attributes of a 
slave. Instructions founded on such principles would be the 
only fair and adequate amende for the grave and humiliating 
mistake which has been committed. 


getting at them. This was nearly insuperable. A pirate Village 
on an African river can be reached only by pulling an open boat 
with a crew of armed men, it may be for miles, through a creek 
as pestilential as a cesspool, under a roof of foliage which ma 
touch the rowers’ heads, and between trees every one of which 
may shelter a musketeer. If the men remain in the boats, 
they die of malaria. If they land and scatter, they are mur. 
dered one by one. If they hold together, they have to march, 
amidst terrible heat, in single file, through bull-grass, so high 
and thick as to baffle sight and almost keep out air, and are 
potted at on disembarkation and embarkation, while cooking 
and when sleeping; in fact, whenever a savage with a musket, 








THE PIRATES OF THE CONGO. 
W* do not understand the kind of doubt professed by | 


some of our contemporaries as to the morality of our | 
recent operations in the Congo. They were not grand opera- 
tions, of course, though they involved great hazard to life, | 
being rather raids for police purposes than warlike expeditions, | 
but they surely were a great deal more moral than the majority 
of baitles fought for any purpose other than direct self-defence. | 
They were directed in the world’s interest against gangs of 
villains each one of whom deserved death. The debouchure | 
of the Congo, like the debouchure of most first-class rivers in | 
Africa and Asia, is full of small but fertile islets, separated | 
by creeks overgrown with the luxuriant and noxious vege: | 
tation of the tropics, till the scene looks at a little| 
distance like one impenetrable and deadly jungle. On | 


these islets hundreds of negro desperadoes find refuge, and | 





irritated to madness, can get a chance of a deadly shot without 
being instantly put to death. So numerous and so appalling tothe 
imagination are the risks involved, that an expedition in boats for 
hunting pirates requires volunteers like a forlorn hope, that the 
very best officers have constantly to be selected to command, with 
an indefinite increase to the risk of loss, and that two or three 
nations, one in particular, prefer most disgraceful compromises 
to the effort to perform such duty. They buy toleration by 
black-mail in money and information. It is thoroughly to 
Commodore Hewett’s credit, that the ‘ Geraldine,’ a British 
schooner, having been attacked, he resolved to perform a nasty but 
necessary duty, bringing him nothing except the chance of losing 
his best men by malaria, or “slugs,” pieces of lead which make 
a much worse wound if fired close enough than a Mini¢-bullet. 
The expedition appears to have been carried out with equal 
forethought, daring, and success. The boats, fourteen or fifteen in 
number, were fitted up on the spur of the moment like ironclads, 
sheets of iron, rising two-and-a-half feet above the gunwales, being 


while their wives grow bananas and Indian corn, occupy | nailed to their sides, so that the men could avoid the fire of 
themselyes in plundering and killing unsuspecting traders. | hidden enemies. The sailors were dosed with quinine, and the 


Always ready, always armed, knowing their creeks as cabmen | commanding officer was a man who, when his boat was 


know the streets of London, and brave enough to risk life when | 
they are sure of victory, they attack every ship, or eargo-boat, | 
or ship’s boat of which their spies bring them intelligence, 
murder the crew, and carry off all the goods they can 
discover, to be sold,—sometimes, we fear, to the very 
traders who imported them, and who are afraid by denouncing | 
the pirates to incur the risks of a savage vendetta. Such | 
pirates used to swarm on every Asiatic coast, in every river, 
and in any port where they could build a watch-tower, 
and apart from the fact that they are habitual thieves, man- 
stealers, and murderers, they rank among the deadliest enemies 
with whom civilisation has to contend. Nothing can grow in 
their neighbourhood, any more than in the neighbourhood of 
African slave-hunters, No city can grow rich, no village on 
the coast be quiet, no trade spring up, till they are swept away : 
and the task is so dangerous, that it falls almost of necessity to 
some maritime Power which happens to be strong as well as 
civilised. Natives cannot perform it, for the pirates beat them, asin 
Borneo, and on the Western coast of India pirates founded a State, | 
ind have repeatedly beaten anybody but the white men, Little 
States cannot perform it, for the expenses weary them out, as 
we see in the far Eastern Archipelago, where piracy and the 
Dutch used to flourish side by side. It is one of the greatest 
elaims by England on the respect of mankind that she has 
undertaken practically the whole of this duty of arrest- 
ing the garotters of the seas, and has so_ performed 
it that, except in a few remote corners of Africa and 
Polynesia, and at intervals in the China seas, piracy 
has become so unknown that Englishmen have forgotten 
what pirates are, and are half doubtful whether, when they 
are shot or fined, they do not receive hard measure. Certainly, 
if any criminals in the world deserve death, they do; and if 
part of the penalty falls on their wives and children, that is the 
arrangement of Providence, and not of man. If John is im- 
prisoned for sheep-stealing, even in merciful England, half 
the suffering, and sometimes a good deal more, falls on 
Jane and Jenny. It is impossible to let garotters go 
about because if they are arrested their wives may 





| 
| 


literally stopped in a creek by the overhanging forest 
and creepers, could jump into the water, call on the 
men to follow him, and so wade through the slimy cess- 
pool, under the drooping trees, almost in darkness, for half 
a mile, into what was virtually a cave, with its sides lined 
by enemies with muskets in their hands,—enemies who were 
covered by the trees, and who could, at a moment's notice, 
dodge off out of danger into the impenetrable forest. Let us 
hope Captain Bradshaw is an unimaginative man. If he is 
not, a more splendidly brave act never was performed in our 
naval history. For eight mortal days this kind of work 
went on, the big guns in the boats keeping up a 
heavy preventive fire on the banks, which may have killed 
hundreds and may have killed none, but which stopped for 
long intervals the rain of slugs which otherwise. in spite of the 
impromptu armour-plating, might have thinned down the 
crews till a rush became possible, and the men now and then 
landing and marching through the tall grass upon some pirate 
village,which was burnt. The pirates adhered to the regular tactics 


of their kind in Africa, and fired when they had a chance, but for 


the most part trusted tothe inability of the Europeans to penetrate 
the jungle, and but that their settlements are fixed near the creeks, 
would have been triumphant. They are. however, so fixed, and 
the expedition burnt sixty-seven villages, and destroyed all their 
fruit-tree plantations,—that is to say, inflicted in the only way 
possible a fine sufficient to make the pirates feel that piracy 18 
not a profitable trade. That argument comes home to men 
on whom a great deal of sympathy is wasted. They are 
simply villains, who could live at home on their pro- 
duce, if they chose, but who prefer to make occasional 
robbery and murder excuses for leading at other times 
lives of animal laziness and enjoyment. They are no 
East-Indian frontier men, or West-Indian maroons, or even 
European brigands, but utter villains, who would rather murder 
for nothing than not murder, who break every compact made 
with them, and who can be tamed at first only by. one argu- 
ment,—fear of the consequences of indulging their love “ws 
plunder. They do not actually starve, for the jungle itself, the 
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fish, the birds, and the berries, which no man can injure, will 
support them when their villages are destroyed ; but they do lead 
é nt lives, do have to search for a living, and do have 
to eat unpleasing things, just as European prisoners have, and 
have all the while what European prisoners have not,—full per- 
mission to escape all those disagreeables whenever they like by 
crossing to the mainland and leaving piracy alone. It may be 
hat the suffering is useless, as the Europeans once away, 
they will go on plundering as_ before ; but the experience 
of two centuries proves that this is not the case; that 
piracy, except when tolerably safe, is not an attractive 
trade; and that whenever the European is firm, pirates 
as tenacious, as brave, and as adventurous as the Malays 
will give up their hereditary pursuit. The best proof of this 
fact is that armed vessels are seldom attacked, and that Sir 
William Hewett advises that every trader who enters the river 
should be armed. Pirates dislike being shot, just as burglars 
do, and an expedition, if well managed, is just as effective 
as the Assizes for which it is the bad, but unavoidable sub- 
stitute. This particular expedition was a bit of police-work, 
executed with rare nerve, and as it will probably prove, with such 
complete success, that the pirates will have, like the people of 
the mainland, to take to cultivation. That is a good result, 
even for the “king” who had plundered so much that his 
* palace” struck awe into the native mind, and actually con- 
tained eight rooms. That it was destroyed was a loss to Africa, 
may be, but the alternatives lay between destroying some 
wooden rooms and hanging their owner, and if the alternative 
selected was the feebler, it was certainly not the more merciless. 
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THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS, 

N November 1, 1875, the political position of the United 
() States, described in the terminology of English parties, 
was this :—There was a Liberal President, irremovable for six- 
teen months, and able and resolved to veto any strongly Con- 
servative measure, but unable to initiate any Liberal measure be- 
cause the Lower House would decline to follow him. There was a 


for twelve months, because the House of Representatives is not 
of their way of thinking; and if the majority would prefer 
paper, they cannot have it for sixteen months, because the Pre- 
sident and the Senate would refuse their demand. War effaces 
party lines, and it is not altogether fair to put such a dilemma, 
but still supposing parties to hold together even on that sub- 
ject, the President might to-morrow advise a war with Spain, 
and the electors might heartily accept his advice, and the war 
might be declared by President and Senate, and the House of 
Representatives might refuse supplies for carrying it on, and 
there would be no appeal. No one has any power to dissolve 
the Representatives. How people who believe that “ Govern- 
ment is a necessary evil” can approve the Constitution of the 
Union we can with an effort understand, but how people who 
hold, as all Englishmen hold, that every instrument which 
exists ought to be eflicient can approve it passes our compre- 
hension. It is like a vast machine which consumes coal, and 
employs labour, and is matter of interest to a district, but 
which seldom turns out anything, and never anything at the 
| time it is wanted. France, and even England—for we, too. 
| have had our rebellions—would go to pieces before such a 
machine could be put in eflicient movement. 

| The immediate result of these Elections on the internal 
| polities of the Union can hardly fail to be considerable. They 
| show the party managers conclusively that the people in the 
| West as well as in New York, in Pennsylvania as well as New 
| Jersey, are indisposed to trust men who propose to pay all 
| debts in limitless issues of inconvertible paper. They show 
| the Democrats that their policy on finance has been a grand 
| mistake, and that their men have not as yet obtained the 
| serious confidence of the people. And they show the Repub- 
| licans that they have grown timid too soon; that they have 
not yet lost the hold cemented by the war; and that if they 
[have the nerve to adhere to their principles, to decide 
for honesty, and decency, and reasonableness in polities. 
|they may retain possession of power. They have still 
;twelve months in which to find men, to draw up an 
| intelligible platform, and to weed out a few of their 


Parliament in which the Upper House was Liberal and the Lower | failures, and then they may go to the people with very 


Conservative, and in neither of which, consequently, could any- 
thing effective be done, because even if the Lower House per- 


Whether they will propose General 
We do not see 


| little apprehension. 
Grant again, is a matter of minor importance. 


suaded or frightened the Upper—a most improbable contingency | the dangers to freedom in a Third Term which alarm our Tory 


—the President remained beyond the influence of either or | 


both. There was, in fact, a legislative dead-lock, but there 


was also a probability that the huge electoral body. which, if | 
' some thirty-five thousand overworked and unpopular soldiers. 


it can but remain firm for four years, is under the Constitution 
ultimately master of everything not settled in that document, 


would prevent the dead-lock from continuing, for it had pro- | 


claimed itself in a series of elections strongly on the Conserva- 
tive side. Very slowly the cumbrous machine would be rolled 
into the new groove, but still it would be rolled, and then 
it would be in marching-order again. Not a bit of it. 
On November 2 a series of local elections were held in 
New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, New 
Jersey, and other States, all ruled by Democrats, and it was 


found, to the bewilderment of both parties, that the popular | 
mind had swung back once more, and that, on the whole, the | 
'early popularity, but, as these elections show, he has not 


electoral body might be taken to be Liberal again. There were 
no elections held for Congress, but the majorities for State 


Officials and State Legislatures, though not enormous, were | 
}and the Republicans, who have seareely a man to propose ex- 


decided, the only exception being New York, where the 
Liberals, though they at first thought they were triumphant, 
only succeeded in throwing a heavier vote. There is no 
proof that the pendulum will remain on the Liberal side, and 
no proof that it will not, but in either case the action of the 
Legislature must be paralysed for more than a year. If the 
people turn Conservative again, and elect a Conservative 
President, he can do nothing till the Senate has ceased to be 
Liberal ; while if they remain fixed in their present apparent 
mood, and elect a Liberal President, he can do nothing until 
a Lower House is returned of his own opinions. In the same 
way, the Parliament can do nothing because the Senate will 
not be changed. Now we ask gravely if that is a working 


constitution ? That it can exist is true. partly because the people | " 
their enemies so leniently, that Jefferson Davis may, if he 


desire nothing strongly, and partly because the daily business 
Of governing is transacted within the separate States. but that 


| name which would excite so very little enthusiasm, 


clined to seat him. 


contemporaries, nor do we believe in a Ce#sarism which is to 
hold down forty millions of people and a million of veteran 
soldiers by a few thousand officials holding office at will. and 


If the ** man on the white horse” ever rules the Union, it will 
be as dictator for the nonce, to put down corruption grown too 
strong for ordinary machinery, and not as the mouth-piece of 
an Administration. The entire Union may possibly one day 
eall a Vigilance Committee to power to restore the respect foi 


| law, but its authprity will be short-lived, and its President will 
| most certainly not be General Grant. 


We very much question 
if the majority of Americans see these dangers either, or 


| doubt their own power to decide in any event on the course of 


their own destinies; and the Republicans, in their lack of a 
man, may renominate General Grant. Tle has lost much of hie 


lost so much as to ruin or seriously impede the party 
which supports him. The worst of him is very well known, 


cept Governor Hartranft, may not like to risk everything on a 
They see 
that they can “carry” General Grant, and they may be in- 
If they do, the Union will still havea 
President who is, in some respects, an inferior man; but the 
election will not be a Revolution. or the precursor of one, and 
substantive power will remain with those who have possessed 
it for fifteen years and, on the whole, have used it well. The 
Republicans, after all, saved the Union, gave personal freedom 
to the only class which lacked it, and so taxed the country 


that, with all its expenses, the huge Debt is honestly provided 
for, and is silently melting away. They have held the South 
successfully, if not by very wise means, and they have treated 


pleases, take his place again in the Senate of the Union. They 


it works in any way except by prohibiting impulsive action | might have done, and ought to have done, a great deal more ; 
we emphatically deny. It does not work at all, but—except | to have founded an honest Civil Service, to have settled the 
ina few extreme cases—prevents working. The people have | Indian question—which is chiefly dangerous because every- 
hot under it the means, at this moment, of securing any great | body cheats the Indians—and to have placed the Navy, if 
Policy on which they have set their hearts. If the majority of | not the Army, on a creditable footing: bnt still. amidst 
them are desirous of returning to specie currency. and willing | all these failures, what have their rivals done? They have 
to make the needful sacrifices to attain it, they cannot have it | proposed to cheat the national creditor, to make every private 
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creditor take less than his due, and to revive in another form 


White ascendancy in the South,—that is, to sow again the 
seed of Civil War. In fifteen years of opposition they have 
not produced a policy, a measure, ora man, Why should the 
Republicans be expected to be willing to commit suicide in 


order to let them in? They are very discontented, no doubt, | 


but they are discontented with themselves, and discontent with 
oneself does not necessarily lead to high appreciation of one’s 
foes. These new elections look as if the Republican majority, 
though worried and disappointed, and even bitter, had con- 
cluded, on the whole, before dismissing itself, to give itself one 
more trial, 


THE FELSTED TRUSTEES AND HEAD MASTER. 
FPNUE removal of the Head Master of Felsted School without 
a hearing, by a body of Trustees which had dwindled 


below what even the scheme regarded as an adequate number, | 
and the Bishop of Rochester’s very extraordinary action in | 


endorsing the act of the Trustees, also without according a 
personal hearing to the Head Master, ought not to pass without 
a very warm protest from all who take the least interest in 
the secondary education of this country, nor, as we think, with- 
out careful investigation by the Charity Commissioners before 
any new Head Master is appointed. The case is not an ordinary 
one. As far as we can judge from the only statement we have 
before us, which is certainly an ex parte one, being the Head 
Master’s own, both parties committed grave errors, though the 
Trustees appear to be far more blameworthy than the removed 
Tlead Master. As, however, we have no aceount of the 
matter by the Trustees to check that by the Head Master, all 
we say must be taken with the qualifications due to that con- 
sideration. But we must avow that we think the Trustees 
owed, and should before this have given to the public some 
account of, what seems to have been their very culpable 
and extraordinary conduct. However, it is clear on his 


own statement that Mr. Grignon, the Head Master, was | 


also seriously in fault. It is true he had made the School 
what it is by a long career of very ill-remunerated in- 
dustry and unremitting fidelity to his work. It is true, 
also, that the duties discharged by him up to 1873, besides 
those properly belonging to the Head Master, had been so 
unusually onerous, that his health suffered from the labour, 
and that he probably committed errors of judgment and 
of taste in the course of his very unpleasant collisions with 
the Governing Body which a less worried and overburdened 
man would not have committed. It is maintained by those of 
his friends who addressed a letter to Tuesday’s 7/mes, that he 


did what in their opinion was his “simple duty” in advertising | 


the parents of his scholars of the imperfect arrangements made 
by the Trustees, against his own protest, for their sons’ health 
and welfare. That may be quite true. It is not true that it 
was Mr, Grignon’s “simple duty” to criticise contemptuously. 
as he publicly and more than once did, the conduct of his 


oficial superiors. There can be no more discipline in pub- | 


lic life than there can be in a school, if the man whose 
duty it is to take instructions, inveighs against and _ ridi- 


cules his superior, while continuing to occupy his post. | 
We do not deny that it was Mr. Grignon’s duty to warn | 
the parents of his pupils of the dangers to which the | 


negligent management of the health department of Felsted 
school by the matron and house-steward gave rise. We do deny 
that it was right or in any degree seemly in hit to publish his 


* contempt” for the Trustees, and to charge them in a letter | 


with * colourable and insincere” conduct, while still occupying 
the post he did. In using such language as this, he put him- 
self manifestly in the wrong. We agree, however, that he was 
exceedingly badly treated, we might even say most unworthily 
treated, by the Trustees, in relation to the matter which called 
forth his expression of contempt. And we feel no doubt at all 


that the request for his opinion on the new arrangements for | 
an infirmary, which Mr, Grignon described as * colourable and | 
insincere,” was not made with any serious intention of profiting 


by his advice—otherwise the resolution would not have been 
taken first and Mr. Grignon’s counsel asked afterwards,—that is, 
between the preliminary resolve and its final confirmation. But 
no one ought to know better than a successful disciplinarian such 
as Mr. Grignon, that remarks which may be very proper when 
made by independent critics, may be very improper indeed 
when made by the man whose permanent relations with his 
oficial superiors are affected by them. It is true enough that 
the British Government treated the Duke of Wellington after 
his first landing in Portugal most improperly and shabbily, but 


ee 
| if he had expressed in public despatches his contempt for their 
character, and his belief that the pretexts they put forth we 
colourable and insincere, he would not have done what he dia 
and would not even have had the opportunity of doing it It 
is impossible to deny that Mr. Grignon has been intemperat 
and guilty of serious errors in his conduct of the controversy 
with the Governing Body. Still, the fact remains that th 
Head Master who made the School what it is, who slaved 
at his work with an energy seldom surpassed by any English 
schoolmaster for twenty years, who more than tripled and near] 
quadrupled the number of his pupils, who had at the last the 
most loyal support from eight of his nine assistant-masters 
}and in whose collisions with the Trustees during the last 
| two years of his residence the Trustees must themselves haya 
been aware that they had been at least as seriously in fay} 
|as he was, was dismissed without even a hearing, without 
even being told that the question of his dismissal was to be 
discussed at the meeting at which the resolution to dismiss 
|him was adopted, and was not informed of his dismisga] 
for six days after the resolution to dismiss him had been 
| formally carried. Such a case is, we trust, simply unheard of 
| in the history of our Public Schools. But bad as it is, the con. 
duct of the Bishop of Rochester, in whose discretion it lay to 
| confirm or veto the dismissal, appears to us to have been even 
worse. If Mr. Grignon’s statement of the case is accurate, 
| Bishop Claughton never invited him to place his side of the 
| dispute fully before him at all, nor even acknowledged the 
/receipt of Mr. Grignon’s preliminary statements, till at last 
| he informed him, through his Secretaries, that he should confirm 
the decision of the Trustees. The Bishop never once accorded 
| him a personal interview, still less a formal hearing such as 
| Mr. Grignon had a right to demand. We must say that 
; such a mode of exercising the responsible trust committed 
|to him as final arbiter between the Governing Body and a 
most successful and conscientious Head Master of twenty years’ 
standing, strikes us as highly reprehensible. 

We have stated why we cannot hold Mr. Grignon, as some 
of his friends appear to do, free from blame. Nay, we regard 
his conduct as not only in several cases intemperate, but such 
| as ight well have seemed to an impartial observer to require 
| his removal, had not his services been indefatigable and crowned 
with the amplest success during a period of eighteen years, in 

which, if Mr. Grignon’s own memory be not at fault, no dis- 
| sension had ever arisen between him and the Trustees. Never- 
| theless, his services being what they were, and his fault only 
| a certain intemperance of language under great provocation, and 
when dealing with a dwindled body of very inadequate and 
very inconsiderate Trustees whose knowledge and experience of 
school administration were far inferior to his own, we think it 
| clear that an academical dignitary of the Bishop of Rochester's 
'calibre ought to have seen the great difficulty of the case, and 
| the high probability that under an amended scheme, and with 
| Trustees more equal to their duty than these five gentlemen 
were, it might have been very possible to restore perfect harmony 
between Mr. Grignon and the Governing Body, and probably 
' even to induce Mr. Grignon to offer such an apology to his official 
| superiors as would have made their future intercourse smooth. 
The body of Trustees had been reduced to five, from its proper 
| number,eleven. The scheme required that whenever the number 
sank below seven, immediate steps should be taken to restore 
| the original number, the quorum itself being only five. Yet it 
was with this bare quorum of Trustees that the serious dispute 
of the Head Master practically arose, and when he was dismissed 
at last, only this bare quorum survived to dismiss him, no addi- 
tions having been made to the body. It was therefore doubly 
necessary that the Bishop should have inquired carefully 
into the provocation given by a body of less than half its full 
/ number, toa Head Master of so much experience and success a8 
| Mr. Grignon. Now, that provocation seems to us, we confess, 
to have been very great indeed, though we do not justify the 
language which it induced Mr. Grignon publicly to adopt. 
One of the Assistant-Masters, we are told, who had a complaint 
‘against his chief, wrote to him in a published letter, accusing 
him, quite falsely of course, of having been brought home 
in a state of helpless intoxication from a cricket-match, 
as it is stated, added, in manuscript which the 


d 


‘and, : 
| printers refused to set up in type, additions to the printe 


{charges “so foul,” that Mr. Grignon declines even to 
i specify them. The Trustees did not believe any of these 
charges, in any even the least degree. They did not even ives 
| tigate them. But according to Mr. Grignon, instead of vindicating 
their Head Master by dismissing this subordinate wit 
| sions of indignant censure, they appealed to Mr. Gr 


h expres 
ignon to 
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ive this man a good testimonial, so as to get rid of him natural and reasonable, but the inducement to yield to 
without injuring his prospects. And though they ultimately it is so great that indulgence in it requires to be fenced 
dismissed the Assistant-master in question, they first passed a round with very jealous care. After all, the final 
resolution which was published by him, and which stated that cause of panegyrics is not to give pleasure to the friends of 
as it was impossible for Mr. Grignon and his subordinate to | the’dead, so much as to move the living to imitation, and in 
work harmoniously together, and as, “ whilst they do not proportion as they become unmeasured they incur the risk of 
entirely exonerate Mr. Grignon from blame, they do not con- not answering their end. In the first place, they lose the per- 
sider that any case has been made out for his (Mr. Grignon’s) sonal and distinctive character which marks them off from 
yemoval,” they were “ under the painful necessity” of suggesting mere general orations in praise of virtue. The lesson of a 
to the Under-Master in question “ the expediency of tendering great life often lies in the relation between its merits and its 
his resignation.” If Mr. Grignon really tells the public all he | faults,—in the fight which its merits carried on with its faults, 
knows as to this matter, we can only say that he ought there and in the victory which they, on the whole, gained over them. 
and then to have insisted on an inquiry by the Bishop of In proportion as the chiaroscuro of the character is omitted, 
Rochester, if any visitatorial power is given by the scheme to the special significance of this lesson is lost. In the next 
the Bishop, to justify his own conduct, and to take steps for the | place, there is a danger that what is really admirable in the 
due completion of the number of a Governing Body which had character may be misunderstood. Contemporaries do not de- 
given such incontestable proofs of injustice and incompetence. | pend for their knowledge of what the dead man was upon the 
For Mr. Grignon to have gone on acting cordially with such a body ; words of the panegyrist. They have formed their own con- 
appears to us impossible, but to go on co-operating with it without | ception of him, and if the praise is unmixed, they will be led, 
any respect or cordiality, and after publishing his disrespect and | in so for as they are influenced at all, to think that all that is 
indignation against it to the world, was hardly more dignified | included in that conception is equally praiseworthy. Few even 
than it would have been to have submitted without a word. | of the best of our public men can safely be held up to in- 
However, any Bishop who understood his duty, when at length | discriminating admiration. In most of them there is some- 
the Head Master was dismissed, would have examined carefully | thing to be avoided, as well as something to be copied. It 
into the origin of the ill-feeling between Mr. Grignon and | must be remembered, too, that in a critical age there will 
his official superiors, and sustained the party least in the wrong. | always be some minds which will not be influenced by pane- 
That Mr. Grignon was the least in the wrong of the two, if | gyrics, and upon these the effect of unmixed praise will be 
his statement be not very seriously erroneous, no candid mind | seen in a confirmed distrust alike of those who render it and of 
can doubt. There were, of course, other and later causes of | those to whose memory it is rendered. Happily for England, 
dispute which arose after ihis. According to his own state-| there is commonly enough in the characters of men who 
ment, for instance, as we have already mentioned, Mr. Grignon have become famous to make them worthy objects of study. 
warned the parents, very rightly, of the great sanitary dangers | But then to ensure their being studied in the proper 
to which their children were exposed by the culpable care-| temper, there must be a readiness to trust to the testimony 
lessness of subordinates no longer under his control, when of those who have known them best, and it is a necessary con- 
scarlet-fever broke ovt in the school ; but, very wrongly, he | dition of this readiness that such testimony should not be 
used language, in writing to the Trustees, which was disre- | obviously one-sided. The only time when all reference to a 


spectful and irritating, though not unnatural. |man’s failings may fairly be omitted from a commentary on 
To sum up,—here was a dwindled and incompetent body of | his character is immediately after his death. At that moment 
Trustees, only just a quorum, who had given grave and just the praises of friends are accepted not as the expression of a 
cause of resentment to their Head Master. and who were yet | deliberate judgment, but simply as so many contributions to 

allowed to carry matters with a high hand over him after the | # judgment ultimately to he formed. 
dispute had arisen, and who finally dismissed him, without When we say that these remarks have been suggested by 
warning or hearing, on pleas that might have been adequate | Dr. Liddon’s sermon at the reopening of Graffham Church, we 
but for their own serious responsibility in arousing Mr. | think it needless to disclaim any imputation of dishonesty on 
Grignon’s just indignation ; and here is a Bishop, who/|the preacher, The sermon was an eloquent and also 
ought to have instituted a serious judicial inquiry, to know|a just tribute to Bishop Wilberforee’s many virtues, 
whether or not he should confirm the resolution of the) and we feel sure that onee embarked on the full 
Trustees, and who never even gave the Head Master a per-j stream of his oratory, Dr. Liddon forgot that there was 
sonal hearing. A graver miscarriage of justice can hardly be | any other side to the picture. And it is but just to Bishop 
conceived, or a worse precedent for the administration of a | Wilberforce to say that in that friendship of twenty years upon 
class of public schools which are gaining in social weight and | which Dr. Liddon founded part of his praise, the best side of 
importance in the counties of England every year. the Bishop’s character would naturally become the side most 
present to his friend’s recollection. After all, the Bishop’s 


: faults lay near the surface, and those who best knew the quick- 
CANON LIDDON ON BISHOP WILBERFORCE. ness and versatility of his sympathies will be the most disposed 
ANEGYRICS satisfy too universal an instinct and serve | to forget the insincerities in which the exercise of those sym- 
too good a purpose to make it expedient, even if it were | pathies from time to time involved him. Indeed, it is not too 
possible, to dispense with them. If the objects of them had | much to say that the Bishop’s faults were more than commonly 
always to wait for the slow-footed judgment of history to de- the faults of his position. We have no doubt that Dr. Liddon 
termine their titles to admiration, and to assign them their | is right in repudiating with indignation the charge that the 
proper place in the estimation of mankind, those who are most | Bishop was a consummate actor. But a consummate power of 
likely to profit by their example would have passed away in| acting is almost inseparable from such a character as that 
their turn. The majority of reputations are like light wines: | which Dr. Liddon himself has drawn, and against the tempta- 
they mature soon, and must be appreciated as soon as they are | tion to be an actor Bishop Wilberforce was protected—speaking 
matured. Their value and interest is for their contemporaries, intellectually—by his admirable sense of humour. No man 
and it is to contemporaries that panegyries are addressed, who realised the ludicrous side of things so vividly as he did 
Assuming, then, that panegyrics have their place in literature | could easily be led into complete unreality. The sense that you 
and oratory, to what extent is it permissible to the panegyrist | are doing or saying what, if done or said by other men, you could 
to drape the rigid truth? Cases in which praise goes the length | satirise with so much effect, is often an effectual protection 
of attributing to its object virtues to which in life he could lay | against the dishonesty into which men of ready and versatile 
no claim may be passed over. Panegyrics of this sort sympathies are often unconsciously led on. But the humour 
are so faulty as works of art that no speaker or writer worth | which was the salt of the Bishop's character could only be 
taking into account is likely to be guilty of them. The indulged in, so to say, by stealth. It might light up every sen- 
temptation and the difficulty present themselves in another tence of his conversation, but it could holl but a subordinate 
shape. Amidst the many elements which make up human | place in his set speeches, and had to be all but banished from his 
character, may not the panegyrist use his discretion which he | sermons. If Bishop Wilberforce’s correspondence is ever pub- 
shall introduce into his picture? .So long as he mentions no | lished in its integrity, it will probably be found to contain an 
virtue which is not honestly present to his hand, is he bound | admirable series of episcopal portraits. But in the Hlouse of 
to mention failings also ? May he not assume that the memory | Lords or in Convocation, the bishop of whom he had, perhaps, 
of these has been effaced by death, and plead that, in leaving been writing of that morning with a kind of lucid contempt 
them unnoticed, he trusted to his hearers to supply the quali- | became * the most reverend prelate,” or * my right reverend 
fications and deductions which human frailty necessarily | brother,” and had to be spoken of and to with the meekness 
demands? The feeling which suggests these inquiries is | which is conventionally supposed to characterise the mutual 
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intercourse of the successors of the Apostles. No doubt Bishop 
Wilberforce sometimes forgot these customary 
his public lapses into frankness only confirmed the opinion 
that in his mouth things were not what they seemed. To 
this same accident of position may be attributed a certain 
want of fairness which marked his management of con- 
troversy. Bishop Wilberforce was not a professed historian, 
but he knew enough of the evidence which historians have 
brought to light to be aware that the Anglican Reformation 
was a very different movement from what it is described as 
being by popular Anglican authorities. But it is part of the 
réle of an Anglican Bishop to treat the Church of England as 
1 sinless institution, free alike from actual and from original 
guilt, as immaculate in her conception as in her life. This 
official view shaped Bishop Wilberforce’s attitude towards 
seceders to Rome and towards extreme Ritualists under his 
own charge. Had he been a layman holding precisely the 





opinions which he held as a Bishop, he would probably have | 


been a fair controversialist. Being a Bishop, he often signally 
failed in this respect, because he did not allow his natural 
humour to warn him when he was talking or writing un- 
realities, It was the same thing as regards his writings and 
speeches against scepticism, Under no circumstances, probably, 
would his voice have had much influence on what Dr. Liddon 
happily calls the “ disintegrated chaos” of opinion amid which 
the University pulpit lifts its head ; but if anything could be 
more likely than another to send an honest young man in the 
lirection in which the Bishop did not wish him to go, it was 
the apparatus of flimsy defences with which the preacher 
equipped orthodoxy. Bishop Wilberforce not honest in 
facing difficulties——we do not mean as regards his own 
mind, which may never have been troubled by them, but 
is regards the minds of others. He must have sus- 
pected that many of his answers to attacks on religion 
were of the nature of Don Quixote’s helmet. but the sus- 
picion only made him the more careful not to put 
If he had been a little less anxious to make himself 
ull things to all men, he would have avoided altogether the 
inction of defender of the faith, for which none of his many 
cifts had fitted him. Yet, after all this has been said, there 
remains a fact which excuses, if it does not justify, the 
anegyric, Bishop 
:d, and in certain 
> since his death, 


—T 


Was 


the test, 


unconscious exaggerations of Dr. Liddon’s ; 
Wilberforee’s place has remained unoccupi 
follies of which his brethren have been gu 
we see how much of the prudence usually attributed to the 
Anglican Episeopate was due to his restraining hand. If Bishop 
Wilberforce had lived, we should have been spared the Public 
Worship Act. 
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PROFESSOR TYNDALL ON MATERIALISM. 
JERHAPS it is our own fault that the moment Professor 
Tyndall leaves physical philosophy, and betakes himself to the 
theologic or metaphysical assumptions which underlie it, we never 
fail to be bewildered as to what his meaning really is. He con- 
tributes, for instance, an essay to the November number of the 
rp 


forthcoming ** Fragments of Science,” 


rtnightly, subsequently to appear, we are told, as a preface to his 
which, clear as is the style 
certain of its sar- 
st riddles in 


f its individual sentences, and clever as are 


‘sms, appears to us to remain one of the obscure 


modern literature, when, even after perusing it two or three times, 
we lay it down, and ask what, then, really is its drift and teaching? 
We 

n words, and then to show the exceeding diliiculty of understand- 
i ‘The Professor is answering the 


them Mr. Mar- 


y what jointly they amount to, 
various critics of his Belfast address,—chief among 
43, : , ] . ? MH .n3 f i; | FH ; 

tineau, on whom he expends the main portion of his philosophical 
Now, if we understand him rightly, he has two com- 


In the first place, 


mmunition. 


plaints to make against the ablest of these critics. 


y misunderstood him to say, without his having given any ex- 


for such a misunderstanding, that he can ‘+ explain” mind 
from matter. On the contrary, he maintains and proves somewhat 
laborately that he has always said just the contrary, that even 


) 
11 
x 


ranting you could know absolutely the physical conditions of the 
molecules of the brain which correspond to each condition of con- 

<cjousness,—t¢ h thought, feeling, hop ption, imagination 
l Alt . 4 t ULL, illo, il Pes] ree} Jil, la at , 
x°,,—you would not bea tittle nearer towards bridging the impass- 
lle chasm between a state of matter andastate of mind. ‘You 
99 oe . oa - | 

nnot,” he quotes from himself, ‘satisfy the human understand- 


¢ in its demand for logical continuity between molecular pro- 
‘esses and the phenomena of the human mind. ‘This is a rock on 


which materialism must inevitably split, whenever it pretends to 


restraints, but | 


them to | 


will attempt to state its main positions in Professor Tyndali’s | 
] ) 


| be a complete philosophy of the human mind.” Well, then, here 
is Professor Tyndall’s first position. Whatever strength ‘Son 
may be in materialism, here is one great and impassable flaw 
in it. It cannot get out of itself. It cannot bridge the gulf 
between matter and consciousness. If it proposes to do 
so, it is making a vain boast which it cannot Sustain, 
So far then, Professor Tyndall is not a materialist, He 
apparently thinks it much more promising to investigate phy- 
sical phenomena separately and mental phenomena separately, 
than to try to explain the passage from the one to the other ; but 
, as there is a whole class of phenomena of the most important 
| kind for which he can find no key in molecular causes, he go far 
j admits, not speculative materialism, but the speculative failure 
of materialism. But this position is no sooner clearly established 
in the reader’s mind, than, to his bewilderment, he suddenly finds 
| himself overwhelmed by a very different class of equally positiye 
|and even tartly and dogmatically stated speculative Opinions, 
such as, for instance, the following :—“‘ Were not man’s origin im. 
plicated, we should accept without a murmur the derivation of 
animal and vegetable life from what we callinorganic nature. The 
conclusion of pure intellect points this way, and no other. But this 
purity is troubled by our interests in this life, and by our hopes and 
fears regarding the world to come. Reason is traversed by the emo- 
tions, anger rising in the weaker heads to the height of suggesting that 
the compendious shooting of the inquirer would be an act agreeable 
to God and serviceable to men. ..... Our foes are, to some 
extent, they of our own household, including not only the ignorant 
and the passionate, but a minority of minds of high calibre and 
culture,—lovers of freedom, moreover, who, though its objective 
hull be riddled by logic, still find the ethic life of their religion un- 
impaired. But while such considerations ought to influence the 
| form of our argument, and ought to prevent it from ever slipping 
out of the region of courtesy into that of scorn or abuse, its 
substance, I think, ought to be maintained and presented in un- 
mitigated strength.” Here Professor Tyndall appears to maintain 
that “‘ pure intellect” has none of the speculative fault to find 
with materialism, which he reproached his critics so vehe- 
mently before for forgetting that he had found with it. The 
only flaw, he now says, in the materialistic argument is, not its 
inability to bridge the gulf between molecules and conscious- 
ness, on which he had previously insisted, but only man’s dislike 
to face the conclusions of pure intellect when they are disagreeable 
to himself. ere, then, it is only ‘‘courtesy,” not in the leastan 
intellectual sense of the inadequacy of materialism, which makes 
Professor Tyndall tender with the anti-materialists. The “ ob- 
jective” truth of their religion has been positively riddled by 
| logic, and if their position be worthy of respect, it is not for any 
| grain of speculative strength in it, but solely because it is the 
|source of a certain ‘ethic life’ in themselves. That very 
| materialistic argument on the hopeless and ineradicable flaw in 
| which he had previously insisted, when he overwhelmed his critics 
| with reproaches for failing to recognise that he had seen and 
| pointed out its shortconsings, he now finds one of ‘“ unmitigated 
| strength.” 

| ‘These discrepancies are puzzling enough, but when we come to 
consider the sphere assigned by Professor ‘Tyndall in this relation 
to what he terms the ‘ potency of matter,” we are more hope- 
lessly out of our depth than ever. ‘ Think,” he says, ‘of the 
acorn, of the carth, and of the solar light and heat,—was ever such 
necromancy dreamt of as the production of that massive trunk, the 
swaying boughs, and whispering leaves from the interaction of 
those three factors? In this interaction, moreover, consists what 
we call life.” And then he goes on to illustrate this ‘“‘ potency 
of matter ” more elaborately still :— 








“ Consider it fora moment. There is an experiment, first made by 
Wheatstone, where the music of a piano is transferred from its sound- 
board, through a thin wooden rod, across several silent rooms in suc- 
cession, and poured out at a distance from the instrument. Tho strings 
of the piano vibrate, not singly, but ten at a time. Every string sub- 
divides, yielding not one note, but a dozen, All these vibrations and sub- 
| vibrations are crowded together into a bit of deal not more than a quartT 
' of a square inch in section. Yet no note is Jost. Each vibration asserts 

its individual rights ; 


and all are, at last, shaken forth into the air hy 
a second sound-board, against which the distant end of the rod presses 
Thought ends in amazement when it seeks to realise the motions of that 
rod as the musie flows through it. I turn to my tree and observe its 
roots, its trunk, its branches, and its leaves. As the rod conveys the 
musie, and yields it up to the distant air, so does the trunk convey the 
matter and the motion—the shocks and pulses and other vital actions— 
iich eventually emerge in the umbrageous foliage of the tree. Iwent 
some time ago through the greenhouse of a friend. He had ferns from 
Ceylon, the branches of wl were in some cases not much thicker than 
an ordinary pin—hard, smooth, and cylindrical—often leafless for a foot 
and more. But at the end of every one of them the unsightly twis 
unlocked the exuberaut beauty hidden within it, and broke forth into 


wl 











| 
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a mass of fronds, almost large enough to fill the arms. , We stand here Bis, From this point of view all three worlds would constitute a unity. 
upon a higher level of the wonderful : we are conscious of a music in which I picture life as immanent everywhere. Nor am I anxious 
subtler than that of the piano, passing unheard through these tiny to shut ont the idea that the life here spoken of may be but a subordi- 
boughs, and issuing in what Mr. Martineau would opulently call tho nate part and function of a higher life, as the living, moving blood is 
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‘elustered magnificence ’ of the leaves. Does it lessen my amazement , subordinate to the living man. I resist no such idea as long asit is not 
to know that every cluster, and every leaf—their form and texture— dogmatically imposed. Left for the human mind freely to operate upon, 
lie, like the music in the rod, in the molecular structure of these appar- the idea has ethical vitality ; but stiffened into a dogma, the inner force 
ently insignificant stems ? Not so. disappears, and the outward yoke of a usurping hierarchy takes its 


Now, in that fine passage, Professor Tyndall scems to us to yield pines. : 
all, and more than all, that Mr. Martineau asks, when he chal- What Professor Tyndall means by ‘ ethical vitality 

‘noes the physicist really to explain the universe as a result great mysteries of this beautiful but mysterious paper. We 
lenges phy y Z : . ; 
of ‘material’ causes. ‘Potency,’ we suppose, is power; and should have said that if there was a word wholly inapplicabk 
‘potency’ to do something in the future which is not yet to the conception he is here describing it is the word ‘ethical.’ We 
within the reach of actual energy, is power to anticipate the S¥Ppose he means by ‘ ethical vitality,’ that the notion has a charm 
future and to provide for its contingencies. Preparation for con- for us which gives us new impulse, but that it has no basis at all 

4 . ° ; _ ., = 4 ~ ava ent ; _ peeve’ » There 
ditions which are as yet neither present nor, by such minds as i! Our pure reason. We should have said just the reverse. Ther 
ours, even imaginable, implies, of course, a mastery of laws of | 8 2° ‘ethical’ vitality in this or any other idea, till you put some 
measure and laws of quality and laws of combination and | ™oral or spiritual character into it, which hitherto Professor 
co-ordination, which involves not only what we call mind, but fyndall has not done. It is to the intellectual nature of man, and 
infinitely more than we call mind. ‘Potency of matter,’ in Pro- to that alone, that this notion appeals with irresistible foree. Here 
fessor Tyndall's sense, is matter with most elaborate conditions 18 8 infinite wealth of minute correspondence between the most 
grafted on it, which have reference to the most distant spaces and | distant parts of space and time, which, unless we assume mind, and 
the most remote times. Are such conditions conceivable except ;™C¢h more than human mind, operating in and through what 
as proceeding from a being who, in some sense immeasurably Professor Tyndall calls matter, is simply a miracle of harmonious 
higher, rather than lower than ours, knows those distant spaces and accidents, of happy rhythm in events which no one ever intended 

. . e,¢ ab) ! »_ hh re cetlher atie ; ide Ae ‘ roprencies 
distant times for which these conditions are prepared. Take the | t° be linked together, of poetie coincidences and convergencies 

° . . . : . Teles he rheme = ia j “hie ve re 
case of the electrised wire, which differs from other wire only in | of energies, the rhyme and music in which no one ever pre- 
physical conditions perfectly invisible to any man surveying it, | conceived. And this the imagination of man refuses to conceive. 
but which were preconceived by him who sent the current As far as we understand Professor ‘Tyndall, what he calls ‘feeling 
through it and by him who marks off its results. Tere is a| We eall ‘* reason,” and what he calls pure reason we should call. 
‘potency of matter’ of which we know the precise meaning, and | if we did not feel so much respect for him as a physicist, pur 
it is a meaning which involves knowledge on the part of him who folly. Certainly he is not happy in expounding ‘materialism’ to 
produced the potency. So in the case of Professor Tyndall's | his readers, in spite of the fact that he possesses, as he does, th 
sounding-rod ; it contains now only potencies of sound, which, if | of nature, and catches so much more than most of us of her 
the sounding-board at the end be forgotten, may be potencies of | hidden secrets and inspirations. 
sound never likely to reach human ears, and it must have contained ——————__—_—_—_—— 
once also those potencies of leaf and verdure which Professor TWINS. 
Tyndall so eloquently deseribes in the case of the twig of fern.| yp j. yy) 
In this case, then, one set of ‘potencies’ have never reached | 
their actual efflorescence to human eyes, and have been sue. | 
ceeded by another set of ‘potencies’ which may never wield | 
their power of delight for human ears. But is it con- | 
ceivable that, in either case, the ‘ potencies’ were there with- . 
out the aii which knew what Lm im them? If it takes forced, for example, to confine his argument to a few hundred 
yer W cne ’ yas in them ? akes | irl te : : 

: I : ee < ° “ | families, to assume legitimacy—a point which, whenever facts 
mind, and very refined mind, like Professor Tyndall's, even to | ail, ee Med a te lank attain, tate selma ot Sane ot 
: ° ° eas é ec oyal caste, 1or CKXé ve, are accepted as bases Oo 
discover these laws of adaptation of distant conditions of space | |, , “ 8 “pone “ee mw ; 7 aptntnage te 
and time to each other, does it not take much more than what ‘pate sercnlehaaetre e cteuntnne: ~mggserr duaagePegllbses. gaa tae 

‘ » | prominence may be taken as fair evidence of power. In his 
man calls mind to embody the laws and keep them at work? : She ee : i 
. . . | paper, again, on ‘ Twins,” in this month's Fraser, though hi 
It seems to us that in this talk about the ‘potency’ of matter, ae elie ae ni e+ pe eg cage cael 
Profes Trend: ao cite » as apes? as taken most creditable pains, he has still to depend for 
rofessor Tyndall gives up entirely the materialism for which |, . : Ff : : 
a . ‘ - . |his argument on about cighty cases, in only thirty-five 
he argues. Potency is an idea simply, without any meaning | ot ai te 2 aie a: . letail That hy clahenshe : 
° yhich ias recelves cictaus, i : ’ : a 
except for one who can see both ends of a long chain of complex | aie nani on ; = 22 i Ne in: Aiea cies Geminis: Mani sate 
conditions, and can see that the beginning makes provision for | "'y a aca Pi ee oni qgedens. ae-ag Ads 

s as r : - Mr. Galton, modestly as he writes, evidently thinks it sufficient 

the end. But this is equivalent to mind plus matter, or rather rina = ailealt andesite ctetehliitie-tty o ont dliieti Unni 
j . } to give an air of antecedcn yrobab rto § very str ypo- 
something much more instead of much less than what we ecall|., ©. . “Rr I ae ‘ APE vI 
Siok den uittes enh eh antesdin Wt eee ool thesis indeed, nothing less than that nature is almost independent 
s matter, ¢ atte e. K at we call | A s - . 

ae ee : “A of nurture,—is governed, as it were, by itself, or by its own neces- 
mind, and mind at a stretch, to adapt the conditions of loco- scien aa by internal will or external clroametences 
motion, say, to the conditions of the people who desire to | S7Y Processes, ane’ not Dy en er nPegy ge ae pec a 
go about a day or two in advance,—it must be something | ie Kad boon startled by pesenatbegorsageesdie Megs ee 

: . . : i theory brought before him during his inquiries on heredity, and 
not less, but infinitely greater than mind so _ stretched, | A pee ; 9 nae tala 
idk clasts tis enki at 6s ets 0s Qe looked for more in the history of twins. His idea was that if he could 

A aGdaprts ‘ as space 1 myriads | ° ° . oe . 
is = ‘ ‘ ‘Pp - show that twins, born alike, did not grow dissimilar under the in- 
of lives which will, sooner or later, if scientific evolution be . - * _ 

‘ . 7 fluence of circumstances, and that twins born unlike did not grow 
on the right track, be evolved from the conditions so prepared.| . : : a : 

I . = ni similar under identical conditions of nurture, much would be 

n that word ‘potency,’ Professor ‘'yndall seems to us to, . ‘ ie . 

— . : proved in favour of the Necessitarian theory. Le therefore sent 
lave assumed a mental, and excluded a purely material, cause ; ogee ae ee a 

. . ape out circulars, which brought him eighty-five replies, containing in- 
as conclusively,—and let us also say, as unconsciously,—as | : 
his ‘unai - oy * : . : . | stances that seem to him to establish, at all events, a prime 
iis ‘unsightly twig’ assumed its beauty and put off its unsightli- as emake acta the euunl: moked 
ness when it burst into that ‘clustered magnificence” of fronds om — ee eee eee Pee _—" 

f whic} > ’ a . Similarity of nurture does not establish any similarity among 
of which he speaks. ‘Potency’ assumes the capacity to see 0 lly differ Afr Galton has twenty cas 
present and future at once, and prepare the present for the future. seus ue gtscapl pn yar ty om hte = ee ae ee ; 
Matte F _ before him, in all of which this fact is strongly affirmed, usually 
Matter, as such, can have none but accidental ‘ potency, —the |". : PE aca agg 

, : a : : | by intelligent parents, the most exact similarity of treatment failing 
potency of changing place when force is forthcoming to change > ss Me a , 
its pl : : -._ | to make Esau as Jacob or Jacob as Esau, and indeed on this subject 
its place. But force acting under rhythmical laws of specific | : é 2 - “tae 
and . = : Sa little new evidence is required. Everybody knows that brothers 
and complex provisions, force moulding and constraining force, , ape by th 7 ions tn Gaels 

é : : : ‘ re » same house, by the same persons, taug » same 
till matter gives out music, and beauty, and consciousness, and | — ra as pare a. 1 isheeney om = oe it Asante , 

. ° Beas Bs ° ° 3c S, & Si ecte > Si > Iniuecnces, CXh 8 if ale 
suffering and joy,—this is all language without meaning, unless 5 Os = . j _ oe - _— il a ' sae a and ther 
> * ° ae ‘ve ’ - iversities ¢ character, tastes, arc ays, é nere 
you credit the force so at work with/all, and much more than all | CVS? Vien’ “overities be Shecqgee % ly di smilar should differ 

’ ae . : : sae scems ‘eason why twins originally dissimilar s 
te qualities, which are combined in what we call ‘ mind. poh i se r , " eee Mikes Se ee sedi wand 

r . . . 4 4 ‘oUners y Sisters yor ec ore sui 

And yet Professor Tyndall appears to make it his main charge | ™U®" "70™ Pa — ef ‘. “3 aint ilies siniiie, Sik oh -eitial 

rai i +. : equence » cause ¢ sir dissimilar ay be : 8 
against Mr. Martineau, that all this inference is a mere feat of Gagnenes. Se ae . tl “ Me ‘ial foes "the fest of 

. . “ » are r as » -} i 
‘feeling,’ for which there is no sort of intellectual defence. After interesting aa SS on a 
explaini . 13 + aTags its existence granted, they pass into the masses of ordinary 

plaining that the animal world is a distillation through the 1) ity. Educati ai not make men similar in character, be 
vegetable world from inorganic nature, he goes on :— a SS ee a ahaa 


’ 


is one of th: 


Galton’s misfortune—but not his fault, for he is a 

most patient inquirer—that in all his speculations on 
heredity he is obliged to content himself with a very limited 
number of facts, many of which can never be absolutely proved. 
In his papers on the transmission of special mental power, he is 
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they twins or not, if they are originally dissimilar, any more than very different conditions of life; and they showed in the other cases 
food will make them of equal height, and for this simple reason, that ps alge ee as cae hee anon f oo ig Wholly, or 
; ee “"e se eee aa ee : ie sy, almos Vb ‘4 son r 988. ases 1l Was scarlet. 
education is differently assimilated by different natures. Milk fever; in one case, typhus; in one, a slight effect was ascribed to a 
may be poured into water and into vinegar in the same quantity nervous fever; then I find effects from an Indian climate; from an 
and in the same way, but the result neither is, nor is expected to He af oe ago — _— Figen ce ng veins; from 

‘ é ri a Q AY oT * o. , > revente Fj active exercise « 
be, identical. If we could assume, indeed, that twins were always en er a rg og pO sa a Ba a ill “gay after. 
° ‘ ‘ . ome . . EUS, 5 7 re te e866 aa 
identical in character, and only differed in appearance, the varying [py only a very few cases is there some allusicn to tho dissimilarity 
results of a similar education upon them would be an interesting being partly due to the combined action of many small influences, ang 
puzzle; but there can be no certainty, and is no general pre- co a ee nay — org npg cop oh a cause, In 
we ger WN acc a Ae ee et pafe, not a single instance have I met with a word about the growing dis. 
stunption, of the kind. Phe ease of dissimilar twins is, therefore, similarity being due to the action of the firm free will of one or both of 
for the purpose of discrediting the power of nurture, of little or the twins, which had triumphed over natural tendencies; and yet a 
no value. — proportion of my par pe cp ast be — whose 

But there remains the far more interesting one of similar twins myngediae rt primed ts feel assured from the tone of Cheir letters, 

ee : a : . : ° é ecessitarl d 

retaining their similarity under divergent influences, and on this ; 
; : 4 ; att , ‘Those facts are curious, but how do they support Mr. G ‘ 
point Mr, Galton gives some curious evidence. In the first place, Those we eg ‘ esas alton’s 
he considers the fact of the occasional recurrence of similarity Mnted conclusion ? How could clergymen, any more than laymen, 
ie considers the fact of the occasional recurrence of similarity ~~ i > ™.: : 
a ‘ . ae? 8 3 ey re assert what they knew nothing whatever about? ‘Their testimony 
almost amounting to identity to be established past all question. to their children’ ‘Is’ cl on seme tee 
ag aITe » ange av Ore ‘6 
Among the thirty-five cases of close similarity transmitted to him ee ee Ce et eee } — ai g eat 8 tacts, be 
are a few in which no point of difference could be specified mont observant and accurate, bat — Me Cay BOP ENG AUS ep 
we know of one such case, in which the most careful observa could penetrate the fastnesses of the mind, or decide how much or 
— ‘ aise, ae- . . . ‘ . . 
tion has detected nothing but an apparent ‘ roundness ” in the gy atthe hoeees ogg in ae - . Bie. Gatien Ss teeing 
. é See é in that hint out of the region of evidence altogether. He could 
eyes of one twin, which on a change of attitude disappeared—and ' that AS the catidiiens ones Of te canal & 
‘ ‘ yi 2 : get none that wou e satisfactory eve ; e 
one or two in which similarity approached external identity, and ,°~. y : . “4 
Ladliad oven eitecnnl ot Glial allecten twins themselves, for very few men can dissever action and will 
é ‘n paternal or filial aifee — ; ‘ . . 
race I cope : ' — saad in subsequent recollections, and some men will, and will strongly, 
‘One of my inquiries was for anecdotes as regards the mistakes | |). bale - es ° 
made by near relatives between the twins. They are numerous, but while nearly unconscious of willing ; and certainly he can get one 
not very varied in character. When the twins are children, they have from third persons. He might as well ask for Brown's 
commonly to be distinguished by ribbons tied round their wrist or neck; testimony as to the shape of Smith’s soul. That many 
nevertheless, the one is sometimes fed, physicked, and whipped by diseases are born with us, and will inevitably be de. 
mistake for the other, and the description of these little domestic cata- — 1 1 1 se ditions: that bodi " fixed 
strophes is usually given to me by the mother, in a phraseology that is VOpe@ Uncer certain ae, me we as Consume & : 
somewhat touching by reason of its seriousness. I have ono case in | supply of vitality at a fixed rate, and if they are much alike will 
which a doubt remains whether the children were not changed in their | gje at the same time; or that bodies absolutely identical in strue- 
bath, and the presumed A is not really B, : ‘ice versa. another : . + oy eye ee 
sales she 4h cont not really B, and vice versd, In another | ture would have an identical liability to certain diseases, are asser- 
case an artist was engaged on the portraits of twins who were between | *, e - 
three and four years of age; ho had to lay aside his work for three | tions not in themselves improbable, and to be accepted as true on 
weeks, and on resuming it, could not tell to which child the respec- | adequate external evidence, but on the causes of changes of 
tiy, ilk tT -72) « ; an ‘lonce ‘Nj “ ara eu: , ° . “f . . 
tive likenosses he had in hand belonged. . . . . . Children are usually eharacter external evidence has little if any weight. If all twins 
quick in distinguishing between their parent and bis or her twin; but wees ly alik Neleeeil tile ahesiieatir late death, that 
I have two cases to the contrary. Thus, the daughter of a twin says: | orn Intimately alike retaime their Simuarity to a late death, . 
‘Such was the marvellous similarity of their features, voice, manner, | certainly would tend to prove this much,—that the human will 
ser goss I cog nO _ child, — — —_ — and Pcs ‘may be powerless over so much of character as depends on 
nad my aunt lived much with us, I should have ended by thinking I oft aa = . +. 3 
2 A 5 , > , ” ore? * ps 
had two mothers.’ The other, a father of twins, remarks: ‘We were phy sigue, which is, of course, a great deal, just as 1¢ is powerless 
Iter height, or the colour of the hair, or the focal length of 


extremely alike, and are so at this moment, so much so that our child- | t0 4 
ren up to five and six years old did not know us apart. . . ...) vision, but it would not prove that the will is powerless over the 


I havo a fow anecdotes of strange mistakes made between twins in| essentials of character. One man may be good and the other 
adult life. Thus, an officer writes: ‘On one occasion when I returned : : el aaa | 
from foreign service my father turned to me and said. ‘I thouzht you| bad, and yet retain, from physical causes, the liability to shed 
rhilere a a * Brag 7 . ia nt ? a on” e 7 . . : : ah 
were in London,’ thinking I was my brother—yet he had not seen'me | his teeth, or die, or fall in love, just when the other did. The 
8 nearly four years—our 1 -semiblaneo was so great.’ The next and) eyidence would be imperfect, even if all twins born alike showed 
ast anecdo Shi vive is, perhaps, the 105 remarkable of Se . . eee . ‘ 
ast anecdote I shall give is, perhaps, the most remarkable of those) «16 same persistence in similarity; but Mr. Galton does not 
that I have: it was sent me by the brother of the twins, who were in = f : ca 
middle life at the time of iis cceurrence: * A was again coming home | 48sert this, but only that a large proportion of the comparatively 
from India, on leave ; the ship did not arrive for some days after it was | few cases before him do, a wholly insufficient base for so high a 
ee es »: : nt BE Te sina ee = = alice n roeni¢va : . 
due; the twin brother B had come up from his quarters to receive A, superstructure. All the cases might really, though not apparently, 
and their old mother was very nervous. One morning A rushed in, ss aenlilion he game ditions, and in all the effect of will might 
saving, ‘Oh, mother, how are you?’ Her answer was, ‘ No, BD, it’s a} e su spe to the same con noe, Om In ail the eect OF WL Ss 
bad joke; you know how anxious I am!’ and it was a litile time! be carefully concealed. It is, however, useless to argue, for the 
inner histories of men can be known but partly even to themselves. 
Mr. Galton gives us very little evidence at first-hand, that is, 





before A could persuade ber that he was the real man.’” 
In many cases, hair and teeth were shed at the same time, and in 
no less than nine the twins were apt to sicken at the same time. from the mouths of twins, but one bit of what he does give is 
| very singular, and though it docs not bear upon the point we 
“a , ; . - | have been discussing, we may quote it for its own interest :— 
“¢Their general health is closely alike; whenever one of them has ine = ay ‘4 
an illness, the other invariably has the same within a day or two, and “There is a curious feature in the character of the resemblance 
they usually recover in the same order. Such bas been the case with | between twins, which has been alluded to by a few correspondents; it 
ping-cough, chicken-} ind measles; also with slight bilious | is well illustrated by the following quotations. A mother of twins says: 
, which they have successively. Latterly, they had a feverish | —‘ There seemed to be a sort of interchangeable likeness in expression, 
at tho same time.’ Another parent of twins says:—If any-| that often gave to each the effect of being more like his brother than 
thing ails one of them, identical symptoms nearly always appear in the | himself.’ Again, two twin brothers, writing to me, after analysing their 
other; this has been singulurly visible in two instances during the last | points of resemblance, which are close and numerous, and pointing out 
two months. Thus, when in London, fell il with a violent attack | Certain shades of difference, add, ‘These seem to have marked us 
of dysentery, and within twenty-four urs the other had precisely the | through life, though for a while, when we were first separated, the 
same symptoms.’ A medical wan writes of twins with whom he is| one to go to business, and the other to college, our respective characters 
well acquainted: ‘ Whilst I knew them, for a period of two years, there | were inverted; we both think that at that time we each ran into the 
was not the slightest tendency towards a difference in body or mind; | character of the other. The proof of this consists in our own recollec- 
external influences seemed powerless to produce any dissimilarity.’ | tions, in our correspondence by letter, and in the views which we then 
The mother of two other twins, after describing how they were ill} took of matters in which we were interested.’ ” 
at they shed their first) ye. yonder what the writer of that letter meant by ‘‘inter- 
1 ist f similari ar es changeability.”. Does he mean merely that new circum- 
1e existence 8 é rT, al 8 ar 4 rt rery i % ‘ . oe 7. ; »haracte 
pest ne i ey shuilarity of a very intimate and | stances brought out in each twin the point of character 
norough Kind, may oa <l— as never bee » : : . a 
; ; g “ se a ; en = u mitted—it has never been doubted | previously most noted in the other, and heretofore latent in him 
y the public, b , : is very ere s—: “o arrive ¢ ° : ve : , 
th Ai a pater ae oe credulous. and sgh cant at self; or does he mean that in each the latent qualities became 
1¢ Substantla Olt OF the ulry,—As ss arity i re . ‘ 
a I te . ae gig sage 3 tered in| a yparent, while the apparent became latent? He surely cannot 
any serious degree by circumstances? Mr. Gi: replies wi : 
any Pa th - sii pee ' en replics with | joan what he seems to say, namely, that they unconsciously but 
great confidence that It is SS > ere stance be an ill- a oe 
S frecting tl od ate os nih “§ ae tae be an ill actually changed characters and then rechanged them again, 
ness affecting the material conditic » » twins :— ° 1 ° : the 
‘ “i es SS ane Se the SHEN | that is, were the subjects of some external power, which neither 
‘ i ae am ae little interest that I searched the records of the | allowed of free-will, nor individuality, nor, indeed, continuous 
uIrty-ilve case r answer; ¢ hey gave ¢ swer the ras . : an ° a aa y s 
al J i sos for an answer; and they gave an answer that was uot | identity. ‘Chat would be an assertion for a genie in ‘The Arabian 
altogether direct, but it was very distinct, and not at all what I had < a : * of 
ights,” but even the first explanation leaves the sentence one 


expected. They showed me that in some cases the resenblanco of | § . 
body and mind had continued unaltered up to old age, notwithstanding | the strangest we ever remember to have read. The writer 


The father of one pair of twins says :— 
























simultaneously up to the age of fifteen, ade 
milk-teeth within a few hours of each other 
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eviden : . 
natures of his brother and himself utterly apart from that which 


usually connects the members of the same family. 


TTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

LE 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 

(To THE Epitor OF THE “SPecTATor,.”) 

Sir,—! can assure your correspondent “Z.” that no doubt is 
possible with regard to the feeling of the working-classes of Bir- 
mingham on the subject of the freedom of the grammar-school. 
At a meeting of the Liberal Asssociation (July 20, 1875)—an 
association thoroughly representative of the great mass of intelli- 
gent artisans of the town—not even an amendment was moved 
to a motion authorising a petition to Parliament, ‘ to preserve 
the principle of free education which has been in operation since 
the foundation of the school.” <A resolution to a similar effect 





was moved in the Town Council, and on a division, carried by | 


40 to 2, four remaining neutral. I am personally familiar with 
the state of feeling of the working-men, not as an abstract body, 
but as organised in our various wards, and have no hesitation in 


saying that, in the proportion of 99 to 100, they desire the | 


grammar-school to be preserved as a free school. 

Until within the last few years, the free scholars were admitted 
solely by the nomination of the Governors; that system very 
naturally caused deep dissatisfaction, since it enabled the friends 
of the Governors to obtain a free education for their children, 
while poor men without influence could obtain no nominations. 
The establishment of open competitive examinations has entirely 
removed this just ground of complaint. 

I fail to see in what way (as “Z.” appears to believe) a school 
which opens, say, 600 admissions for general competition, places 
poor children less on ‘“‘an equality with their social superiors” 
than a school which only admits a small per-centage of free 
scholars. Surely in the former case social distinctions are 
abolished, while in the latter, they are protected and preserved. 

Mr. Haslam’s letter goes to the very root of the whole question, 
and I thoroughly accept the issue he raises. ‘ Surely,” writes 
Mr. Haslam, ‘‘it has been shown that good education cannot be 
kept up without a well-paid staff of educators ; in other words, 
that the highest of all kinds of skilled labour must be purchased at 
its price; you give the poor man the kind of education he can 
afford to purchase, and the rich man also. Why should this set 
the poor against the rich, any more than by giving each the kind 
of food he can afford to purchase ?” 

I hold that the opportunities to be afforded for education 
ought to be bounded only by the capacities of children to 





learn, and that the various subjects of a noble education 
are net to be bought and sold as goods across the counter. 
The basis of this belief is religious as well as_ political; 
religious, because I cannot regard the enjoyment of wealth 
as a sufficient ground to justify one class of those who possess 
our common nature, for making scholastic arrangements 


by which the intellectual acquirements of another class will 
necessarily be limited; political, because to bring the highest 
le culture within reach of the largest possible number is 
the only security not only for the happiness, but for the progress 
of om The abolition of free grammar-schools means (as 
Mr, Haslam puts it) that the education for which a man cannot 
afford to pay, he shall not have, and that therefore (as I am 
compeiled to add) the most glorious privileges of our existence 
are to be made permanently dependent upon the accident of 
wealth.—I am, Sir, &e., Henry W. Crosskry. 


possil 


race. 


[This discussion must end here.—Ep. Spectator.) 


(TO THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—Perhaps a succinct account of some recent political trans- 
The 
r the management of the grammar-school has reached 
that stage at which the Commissioners invite suggestions for its 
amendment. The Town Council and the School Board, both of 
which are practically under the guidance of the Liberal Associa- 
tion, have passed resolutions to memorialise the Commissioners in 
favour of the continuance of gratuitous instruction. ‘These reso- | 
lutions were passed without any arguments being adduced in their | 
favour, and therefore, of course, without any evidence to show that 
the free system is to the advantage cither of the town generally 
or of the working-classes in particular. At this momenta working- 
class candidate is endeavouring to force his way on to the Town | 


actions in this town may help to answer ‘ Z,’s” question. 
scheme f 





t'y suspects that there may be some relation between the 


Council. Tis candidature is opposed by the Liberal Association, 
is supported by Mr. J. A. Partridge, a gentleman known in 
literature as a writer of ultra-Radical tendencies. This gentle- 
man has written a series of letters against the free system, 
in behalf of the poorer class: these letters, which contain facts 
and argunents to show that the fee rather than the free system tends 
to the advantage of the greater number, have been refused admit- 
tance into the columns of the Daily Post, the leading Liberal journal, 
and a supporter of the Liberal Association. 


$3 


They have, however, 
found their way into a contemporary of less wide circulation, but 
the Liberal Association, strong in its admirably compact organi- 
sation, ignores them before the populace, though it must know 
that they will have weight with the intelligent few. In plain 
words, the Liberal majorities on the representative bodics intend 
to press upon the Commissioners, as the opinions of those they 
represent, views the discussion of which has been studiously 
avoided. All true Liberals must feel that such conduct plays 
into the hands of Conservatives by exaggerating the evils of a 
democracy. The result, as far as education in this town is con- 
cerned, it is easy to foresee. ‘The Commissioners will reject the 
empty theories of the Liberal Association, who will only have 
succeeded in making the school less popular than for the good of 
| the community it should be.—I am, Sir, &c., 


| King Edward's School, Birmingham. J. Wuenxrer Surrn. 


| — ; " 
THE KNUTSFORD BENCH OF MAGISTRATES. 

| (To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)} 

Sim,—In last Spectator are some statements about the compo- 
sition of the County Magistracy which seem inaccurate, and 
which it may be desirable to correct. It is said that the Govern- 
ment ** makes out of the and that 
in doing so it must needs * consider the wishes of its own 
numerous supporters before the wishes of its few opponents.” 
Now, by usage, a ‘* Commission of the Peace” means the whole 
list of magistrates for a given county. .A man who is made a 


new Commissions Peace,” 


|magistrate is ‘*put into the Commission of the Peace.” 
| . i . ” : 9 
| A “new Commission of the Peace” is **made out” at the 


beginning of every reign, if Lam not mistaken; seldom, if ever, 
at any other time. But I think this is not what the writer meant. 
Ife meant that a Conservative Government, in placing indi- 
viduals on the Bench, mainly did so on political grounds, so as to 
please its supporters ** among the squires,” and no doubt he would 
say that a Liberal Government would do the same in their view. 
Now this is certainly incorrect. In form, not the Government, 
but the Lord Chancellor, appoints the magistrates absolutely, 
but in reality it is done by the Lord-Licutenant of the county. It 
is no doubt possible that a Lord-Licutenant may appoint none but 
those of his own opinions, or an unfair preponderance of them. 
Even then, I doubt if the Lord Chancellor would know anything 
about it, or ever ask a question on the matter. Undoubtedly if he 
were informed that such was the case—and he certainly would be 
so informed, if the case became very bad, by some one on the spot— 
he would remonstrate with the Lord-Lieutenant, and it would lead 
But, as a matter of fact, I 
believe it would be found on inquiry that this is exceedingly rare, 
Lords-Lieutenant do not venture to show partiality so decided as 
to call forth such a representation with sufficient hope of suecess. 
Still more rare is it for the Lord Chancellor to exercise his un- 
doubted right, and appoint without or contrary to the recommen- 
Lord-Licutenant. It has been done, in times of 
It was done, not long after the Reform Bill, 


to some rectification of the balance. a 


dation of the 
political excitement. 


by Lord Cottenham in Nottinghamshire, The injured Lord-Licu- 


; tenant, the old Duke of Neweastle, thereupon wrote him so inso- 


lent a letter, that he was turned out of office for it; and on his 
complaining to the Duke of Wellington, the Duke told him that 
no Government could have done otherwise. 1 will engage to say 
that no Liberal Lord-Licutenant « 
prehension that any reasonable number of Liberal names that he 


+ 
t 


the moment has the least ap- 
may send up will be disallowed by the Lord Chancellor, or even a 
question asked about them. 

But it is only a modification which the statements in the article 
It says that when the Conservatives are in power, the 
Subj ct 


require. 
new magistrates will, of course, be mainly Conservative. 
to the important qualification above indicated, this is true, but 
indirectly, not in the direct way which the writer appears to mean, 
It is true in this way, that the Lords-Lientenant are always, openly 
and by common consent, appointed by the Government ex- 
clusively from their own party. A notable case was the appoint- 
ment of Lord Sefton in Lancashire, when quite a young and 
untried man, over the head of the late Lord Derby, then in the 
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height of his fame. No one blamed the Government, nor was 
likely to do so; though it was rather an extreme case, and possibly 
the Minister might have not been blamed, if for once he had varied 
the practice. But then it is obvious that this effect will be but slightly 
perceptible, except after a long continuance of the same party in 
power, so that they have many Lord-Lieutenancies to fillup,—in such 
a Government as Lord Liverpool's, or the long predominance of 
Liberal Administrations from 1830 to 1873. In such a case, 
there may certainly be some overweighting of the balance in one 
direction or the other. But neither Governments nor Lords- 
Lieutenant can go very far, according to the present usages 
which regulate such appointments, against a large actual pre- 
ponderance—if it is so—of Conservative opinions among the 
squirearchy.—I am, Sir, &c., L. 

P.S.—It may be worth saying that, if I am not in error, 


Cheshire has for a long time had only Liberal Lords- Lieutenant. 





OLD PROPHECIES. 
(fo THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPBCTATOR.'] 
Srr,—The prophecy anent the destiny of the Turkish Empire 
appeared in Notes and Queries for August 5, 1854. A corre- 
spondent communicated it as an extract from the Bristol Mirror, 
wherein it was stated to have been taken “ from an old volume of 
predictions written in the fifteenth century, and now in the 
possession of a gentleman residing at Chard, Somerset.” The 


Mirror, although urged to be more explicit, did not, as far as | 


I am aware, ever gratify the curiosity of Notes and Queries’ 
readers.—I am, Sir, &c., W. G. STONE. 


THE BALACLAVA TROOPERS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”] 
Smr,—If your article on the Balaclava Charge was written, as to 
the last part, from a real desire for information, I will try to give 
you the answer that you ask for. Without pretending to strict 
accuracy, I should be inclined to think that the majority of the 
Balaclava Six Hundred had five years’ service at least, and thence up 
to twenty-three years, whilst barely five per cent. had less than one 
year, and for the following reasons. The Cavalry was practically on 
the twenty-four-years’ system, the twelve-years having only begun 
in 1848, Allowing for a few free discharges after fourteen years, 
and some purchased, this would give a yearly average of five re- 
cruits per cent. The regiments ordered to Turkey in 1854 left be- 
hind their unbroken horses and undrilled men, getting trained 
horses and men from other corps; only one small draft joined us 





(17th Lancers) before leaving Turkey for the Crimea, I was a} 


subaltern in the regiment, but not present at the Charge, being 
in Scutari hospital. Ineed not dwell on the great difference 
between a system which drives out all men except sergeants after 
four years’ service, and one which allows a few to leave after 
twelve years, as formerly, or eight, as now. No one who has ever 
hunted with the Heythrop will deny that youths of eighteen ride 
as boldly as men of thirty, but they cannot stand a long and 
sickly campaign so well as men of full strength and more mature 
years, Special correspondents harped on this string all through 
the winter of 1854-55; perhaps the events of 1870-71 may have 
changed their views, though I fail to see anything wonderful in 
500,000 Germans wearing out 800,000 French. The Duke of 
Wellington never commanded 50,000 native-born British on any 
one field of battle, from Vimieira to Waterloo.— I am, Sir, 
&e., —_— 


THE WRECK OF THE ‘BIRKENHEAD,’ 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Although I entirely sympathise with the wish you expressed 
last week that Mr. Tennyson, as he has sung for us the 
Charge of ‘‘ the Six Hundred ” at Balaclava, would also sing the 
story of that still braver and nobler deed of the soldiers on board 
the ship ‘ Birkenhead,’ I cannot refrain from recalling to your 


mind, and that of your readers, the splendid lines in which that | 


deed of heroism has been enshrined by Sir Francis Doyle. I shall 
never forget the first time I heard those lines. It was from the 
lips of the late Mr. Maurice. He was then delivering his course 


of lectures at Cambridge as Professor of Moral Philosophy. He | 


had been criticising, 1 remember, Mr. Bain’s system of morals, 
and had quoted with some degree of scorn a sentiment of that 
writer that ‘‘in extreme cases, the conscience passes into a high 
grade of the prudential motive.” 

‘*Let us look at one of these extreme cases,” Mr. Maurice 
exclaimed indignantly, ‘‘ A set of rough soldiers of the ordinary 
English type are off the Cape, in the ship ‘Birkenhead.’ I shall 


spoil the story,” he said, with characteristic modesty; «the 
Professor of Poetry in the sister University shall tell it for me.” 
And then he began to read, in that wonderful voice, which some 
of us remember so well, Sir Francis Doyle’s lines :— 
“ Right on our flank the crimson sun went down, 
The deep sea rolled around in dark repose, 
When, like the wild shriek from some captured town, 
A cry of wowen rose.” 
The tone of scorn with which he had quoted Mr. Bain’s maxim 
had not quite died out of Mr. Maurice’s voice as he began to 
read, but the exquisite pathos of the poetry and the spirit of that 
deed of sacrifice soon made itself felt, and I shall never forget the 
thrill that ran through us, as he read the closing words, in a voice 
tremulous with emotion :— 
“What follows why recall? The brave who died, 
Died without flinching in the bloody surf; 
They sleep as well, beneath that purple tide, 
As others, under turf.” 
Those of your readers who may care to do so will find the whole 
| +) r 
poem quoted on page 70 of Professor Maurice’s lectures on “The 
lon P +s 
| Conscience.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
| Granboro’ Vicarage, Bucks. 


CnarLes W. Srusss. 





|THE BISHOP OF RIPON AND “REQUTESCAT IN PACE.” 
| (To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
| Sir,—Before the Bishop of Ripon so positively asserted that all 
'*true Protestants ” reject the doctrine of prayer for the dead, he 
should have visited some of the Lutheran ‘ God’s acres” in Ger- 
many. On many tombstones there he would find the pious hope 
that the dead may rest in peace inscribed. I will give one exam- 
ple, from the inscription on the grave of good Johannes Falk, the 
philanthropist and friend of destitute children at Weimar, the 
latter part of which is as follows :— 
“ Kinder, die aus fremden Stadten 

Diesen stillen Ort betreten, 

Sollen also fiir ihn beten : 

‘Ew’ger Vater, dir befehle 

Ich des Vaters arme Seele 

Hier in dunkler Grabeshéhle! 

Weil er Kinder aufgenommen, 

Lass ihn ja mit allen Frommen 

Als dein Kind auch zu dir kommen.’” 

The strength of the prejudice which exists in a certain party 
among ourselves against any expression which hints that the state 
of the departed is not irrevocably fixed at the moment of death is 
proved by the fact that, in an article which appeared some years 
ago in Good Words, on John Falk, the author, who does not give 
the original, states, ‘‘his epitaph remains in his own words, quaint 
as Baxter’s,” and then presents the following as a translation, and 
a very free translation indeed it may be called, as all who under- 
stand German will agree with me :— 

“ When the little children round 

Stand beside this grassy mound, 

Asking who lies underground,— 

‘ Heavenly Father,’ let thom say, 

‘Thou hast taken him away,— 

In the grave is only clay.’” 
There is little doubt that the translation would meet with the 
| episcopal sanction,—not so the original.—I am, Sir, &c., 
| James F, Coss. 
BAVARIA AND IRELAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
| Sin,—I cannot see the difficulty suggested by your article on the 
above subject. If the supposed religious question were one con- 
| cerning the local affairs of Great Britain, the Irish Parliament 
| would have no right to intervene. If it concerned the local affairs 
of Ireland, the British Parliament, as such, would have no right 
to intervene. If it concerned external affairs, it would be dealt 
with, as now, by the Imperial Parliament, in which (but only for 
Imperial purposes) Ireland would continue to be represented. 

As to the Bavarian case, it seems to be simply that of a Con- 
stitutional King who violates his Constitution to please a powerful 
neighbour. But this might occur apart from any federal arrange- 
ment.—I am, Sir, &c., 

River View, Cork, Nov. 3. Joun Greorce MacCartny. 

[Mr. MacCarthy does not perceive our point, or know German 
facts. England's action under a federation would be legally 
England’s business, but it most certainly would, nevertheless, 
irritate or conciliate Ireland. Suppose England ordered all 
| Catholic priests to be executed? As to King Ludwig’s position, 
| he is not only Consitutional King of Bavaria, but Constitutional 
| Representative of Bavaria in the Imperial Federal Council. He 
| has to perform two duties sometimes incompatible.—Eb. Spectator. | 
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POETRY. 
—_—_>—_- 
IRISH SONG. 

‘Tur white blossom’s off the bog, and the leaves are off the trees, 
And the singin’ birds have scatthered across the stormy seas,— 

And oh! ‘tis winter, 

Wild, wild ‘winter, 
Wid’ the lonesome wind sighin’ forever through the trees! 


II. 
How green the leaves were springin’! how glad the birds were 
singin’! 
When I rested in the meadow wid’ me head on Patrick’s knees. 
And oh! ‘twas spring-time, 
Sweet, sweet spring-time, 
Wid’ the daisies all dancin’ before me in the breeze. 
III. 
Wid’ the spring the fresh leaves they'll laugh upon the trees, 
And the birds they'll flutther back wid’ their songs across the seas, 
But I'll never rest agin’ wid’ my head on Patrick’s knees,— 
And for me "twill be winter, 
Wild, wild winter, 
Wid’ the lonesome wind sighin’ forever through the trees. 
Avrnor oF “Songs OF KILLARNEY.” 








BOOKS. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LOCK-OUT.* 

Tus volume is composed of the letters of the Times’ Special 
Correspondent during the Eastern-Counties Lock-Out in 1874. 
Mr. Clifford tells us in his preface that the letters have been 
“woven into a narrative,” and that ‘“‘any passages of mere passing 
interest have been omitted,” but we cannot help thinking that if 
the letters were worth republishing, it would have been better to 
have produced them exactly as they originally appeared, with the 
dates annexed. Whether such a course might not have made a 
more interesting book, and one of greater value for purposes of 
reference, may be a matter of dispute ; but there can be no doubt 
that it would have far more conduced to sustain whatever reputa- 
tion Mr. Clifford may have as a graphic or careful purveyor of 
news for the general public. 

If these pages are compared with a file of the Times for last 
year, it will be at once perceived that the pruning and weaving, 
to say nothing of considerable and important alterations from the 
original text, have been carried out on a very extensive scale. 
This is unfortunate for Mr. Clifford in two respects, for it not 
only deprives him of all plea of hasty compilation, but it has also 
bereft his letters of many of the most vivid and realistic details. 
A parent is one of the worst judges of the beauties or imper- 
fections of his children, and an author, in a like position to the 
reproducer of these letters, would do well to entrust the editing 
to another hand. We can well fancy the gleam of satisfaction 
that pervaded the special correspondent’s breast, as he reproduced 
in ‘‘a more permanent form,” and without the omission of asingle 
comma, whole passages that had yielded him much pleasure when 
originally composed, as they contained his personal reflections and 


judicial summing-up of the strife and its causes; and we can also | 


well imagine the impatient dash of the pen through many a short 
sentence that had been hastily jotted down on the scene of action, 
but which was, for that very reason, far more worthy of repro- 
duction than the most carefully rounded period conceived in the 
library amidst works of reference. Those, in short, who made 
use of their scissors when these letters were first appearing, will 
have a far better bargain, both in a literary and historical sense, 
than those who are the possessors of the unevenly trimmed volume 
before us, 

After all this labour has been bestowed, and after the letters 
have been completely rearranged, so that the present ordering of 
the chapters in no way corresponds to their chronological issue, 
it Is not too much to expect that obvious contradictions would be 
Temoved, and that the reader would not be left in doubt as to 
Which of the opposite opinions is the one really held by Mr. | 
Clifford, or which is the one historically true. A single instance 
of these contradictions (which would be amusing, if they were not 
80 vexatious to the accurate inquirer) will suffice ; it is taken from 
& number all equally conflicting. In the introductory chapter, in 
which a summary of the whole course of the lock-out is attempted, 





bg The Avricultural Lock-Out of 18 by ick Cliffor : William 
Blackwood and aly cae f 1s74. By Frederick Clifiord. London: William | 








a quotation is given from certain statistics of the National Union, 
where it is asserted that the total number of men locked out 
belonging to that combination was 3,116, of whom 694 migrated, 
429 emigrated, 415 were then still unemployed, 402 left the 
Union, and 1,176 went back to work retaining their Union cards. 
To this quotation Mr. Clifford adds :— 

“It is difficult to reconcile the last statement with facts. The men 
may possibly have continued their allegiance to the Union in secret, 
but it is idle to suppose that employers would have dispensed with 
Union labour during eighteen weeks, including harvest-time, and then 
have knowingly surrendered the whole principle for which they had 
been contending by taking back Union men when the Union funds 
were exhausted.” 
3ut in chapter vi., which is headed, ‘The Strike and Lock-Out 

teviewed,” a totally different account will be found, which places 
the final result of the struggle in a more favourable light for the 
labourers than even any statements of the avowed partisans of 
the Union :— 

“The hope and aim of the farmers were to stamp out the Union. 

The Union received a temporary check, and for a time its ranks may be 
thinned. But I did not find among the labourers any sonso of total 
defeat, or any stronger feeling than one of passing discouragement. The 
woak-kneed among them gave up their tickets, but by far the larger 
number held on, and including Nationals and Federals, six or seven 
thousand Union labourers were left in Suffolk even when the lock-out 
was onded.” 
Lest, however, this should appear too strong, and cause the reader 
to forget the passage in the first chapter, we find, on turning over 
three more leaves, that the National Union, in the issue of this 
very lock-out, received ‘a severe fall.” Mr. Clifford speaks in 
his preface of the keen responsibility with which he was animated 
to hold the scales evenly between the contending parties, but flat 
contradictions of this description are a singular way of redeeming 
his promise, for to most people they would appear as a rash shaking 
of the balances, now up, now down, just as caprice or the spur of the 
moment dictated ; and they most assuredly prevent cither Unionist, 
anti-Unionist, or the impartial inquirer from placing any value on 
his conclusions. Should another instance of these contradictions 
be required, it would be well for the reader to turn to the three 
or four passages relative to the drinking habits of the peasantry, 
their extent, and whether or not they are encouraged by the 
customs of the farmers. 

Nor are these pages more accurate in matters of fact relative to 
| the very foundation of the struggle. We are assured, on page 10, 
| that though the farmers appealed to the landowners at the com- 
|mencement of the dispute to help them to crush the Union, that 
such support was not accorded; that the tenants had to fight their 
own battle, and that the landowners, however disposed, could do 
| little more than look on. But at page 81, Mr. Clifford, with strict 
| impartiality, allows the Duke of Rutland, by far the largestand most 

influential landowner affected by the lock-out, to contradict him. 
| The Duke, in a circular to the labourers of the 8th of May, says, 
| ‘When I heard that my tenants had decided to lock out the 
Union men, I thought it right to support them.”’ It is, indeed, 
no secret that the attempted policy of “ crushing ” the Union was 
| suggested, fostered, and vigorously sustained throughout by the 
| prominent landed proprietors of the district. If it had not been 
| for the positive assurance in black and white of security against 
any pecuniary loss given by the representatives of the landowners, 
| the great majority of the farmers, especially of the smaller ones, 
| would never have entered on the struggle, and would certainly have 
never sustained it beyond a weck or two as an experiment. Those 
who represent this contest as a mere matter of a shilling or two a 
week between farmer and labourer are much mistaken. It was 
for the right of combination and the principle of independence 
that war was being waged, and Conservative landowners saw in 
the gradual spread of rural Unionism a serious blow to their 
| prestige and influence. They were wise in their generation to 
fight it when they did, but it was merely a temporary check that 
| was given to its progress. And it is just the same at the present 
|moment. It is the Duke of Marlborough who is now inveighing 
against the Union in Oxfordshire, and not his Grace’s tenants. 
Farmers are beginning to perceive that they have, to a great ex- 
tent, been made tools of by the landlords, and to learn that 
colliery proprietors and millowners are able to work to a profit, 
even though every one in their employ is a member of one of 
these dreaded combinations ; whilst many a Liberal * outsider” 
continues his practical sympathy for the rural Unions, in the ex- 
pectation (as Professor Newman has recently remarked) of bring- 
ing about a gradual and beneficial change in the tenure of land, 
by working on the lower strata of society, now that so little 
impression can be made on the middle or upper. 
With Mr. Clifford’s strong disapproval of much of the heated 
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language of the labourers’ paper, a paper which they have happily 
now discarded, we cordially agree, as well as with his exhortation 
to both sides to observe a calmer spirit. We also thank him, 
notwithstanding all the drawbacks to this volume, for the informa- 
tion on wages, perquisites, cottages, allotments, agricultural 
machinery, &c., in the Eastern Counties which is here collected 
together ; although it is evident that the facts have been supplied 
almost entirely, if not exclusively, from the farmers and land- 
owners. The foot-notes are, with scarcely an exception, quota- 
tions from letters written to the author by the Eastern-Counties 
farmers, and it would have been well if they had been occasionally 
interspersed with statements that might have been gleaned from 
the labourers themselves. Mr. Clifford, on his own admission, 
sought counsel and advice from the leaders of the farmers, but 
not from the leaders of the men. ‘This being the case, it is all the 
more satisfactory to meet with the amount of praise that he 
occasionally bestows upon the Unionists for their moderation. 
There is no reason to doubt that Mr. Clifford’s numerous corre- 
spondents and acquaintances intended to give him a fair repre- 
sentation of the case, but no true judgment can be based on one- 
sided and ex-parte statements. The Blue-Book of the Commis- 
sion on the Employment of Women and Children in Agriculture 
should be read in connection with these pages. The evidence 
collected by the Commissioners in the Eastern Counties main- 
tains, to the letter, many of the labourers’ assertions as to wages, 
&e., and a completely false impression as to the extent of harvest- 
hours will be made on the reader who trusts to the statement of 
the Times’ Correspondent, without comparing it with the con- 
trary information gathered by official inquirers, at a time when 
no dispute was waging, and when there was no object to be gained, 
on one side or the other, by exaggeration or reticence. The 
Blue-Book may be regarded as a critical survey of the true con- 


dition of rural life; and this compilation of letters from the | 
Times as a useful appendix from the farmers’ point of view, at a | 


time when they were greatly exasperated. 
It is perhaps unfair to compare the two volumes, but as the 


former was already accessible to the general public, there was | 


reproduction of the latter, which 
of either farmer or labourer, and 
critical purpose. 


certainly no necessity for the 
will not please the partisans 
still less serve any impartial or 





SIR JOHN RERESBY.* 


THE MEMOIRS OF 


Str Joun Renrespy reminds us in several respects of Sir Geoffrey | 


Peveril. Scott's worthy knight belongs, like Reresby, to the 
seventeenth century, both were staunch supporters of monarchy, 
both possessed a fiery temper, both were ready to fight upon 
the slightest provocation, and both were as familiar with the 
bottle with the sword. Reresby, however, possessed 
more worldly wisdom than Peveril, and instead of being 
forced to mortgage his estate, managed nearly to double its value, 
Before Sir John died he was in affluent circumstances, but his 
possessions were but scanty when he commenced life as a married 


as 


man :— 

“T came,” he writes, *‘ with my family to Thrybergh, where I found 
my house in a ruinous condition, and all the furniture removed to 
Beverley, where my stepfather had built a house, and lived with my 
mother; except four beds, six dishes, six pair of sheets, some furniture 
for the kitchen, six silver spoons, a large silver salt (given me by Sir 
Francis Foljambe, my godfather), and some old heirlooms, some eight 
old pictures, and as many books, with very little more; and with this 
stock I began the world,” 

Later on in the Memoirs, the old family house at Thrybergh was 
better furnished, for we read that one Christmas there were seldom 
less than four-score people dining under his roof every day, and 
some days many more. ‘ On New Year's Day chiefly there dined 
above three hundred, so that whole sheep were roasted and served 


so up to feed them. For music, I had five violins, besides bag- 


pipes, drums, and trumpet.” If Sir John Reresby gave sumptuous | 
banquets, he was also the guest at many, and writes of being as | 


well treated at York as in London itself ; and here is a remarkable 
description of a feast at Sheffield :— 

“T went with my wife and family to the Cutlers’ Feast at Sheffield, 
with some neighbours ; I took with me the number of near thirty horse. 
The Master and Wardens, attended by an infinite crowd, met me at the 
entrance of the town, with music and hautboys. I alighted from my 
coach, and went afoot with the Master to the Hall, where we had an 
extraordinary dinner; but this was at the charge of the Corporation of 
Cutlers. In the afternoon, the burgesses of the town invited me and all 
my company to a treat of wine at a tavern, where we were very well 
entertained.” 

‘Those were days in which men of quality about the Court were 











* The Memoirs of Sir John Rereshy, of Thrubergh, Bart., MP. for York, d&c., 1634-1689. 
Written by Himself. Edited from the Original Manuscript by James J. Cart- 
wright, M.A., Cantab. London: Longmans. 1875. 


apt to seek rather than to avoid occasions for quarrel, and Sir 
John, like his father before him, was singularly hot-tempered and 
pugnacious. He tells his doughty deeds with evident satisfaction, as 
an example doubtless to his children, for whose benefit the Memoirs 
were written. Thus he relates how, on receiving some rude words 
from a Mr. Calverley, who denied him satisfaction for them, he 
cudgelled him in Holborn; how, because a certain lord ‘that hada 
fine woman to his wife” wished to leave Scarborough when the lady 
had a mind to stay longer, he went to a friend of his lordship’s, 
and told him ‘that except my lord stayed some few days longer, [ 
should look upon him as the reason of his going, and should expect 
reparation from him for that neglect ;” how, he fought with an 
Irishman in Hyde Park, and was forced to abscond for some 
weeks, for the seconds fighting also, one of them received a 
dangerous wound, and was not expected to recover; how another 
time he quarrelled with a gentleman in the pit at the King’s play- 
house ; andhow, after charging the jury at Rotherham, he quarrelled 
with one of the justices, a favourer of Dissenters, and taking up a 
leaden standish, threw it at his face, ‘‘ where the edge, lighting 
upon his check, cut it quite through.” If Sir John was on all 
' occasions willing to fight, he was also ready to drink whenever an 

opportunity occurred. Thus under one date he writes:—“| 
' dined with the Earl of Feversham, where we made a more than 
| usual debauch.” ‘To drink ‘ smartly at table” was the commoa 
| fault of the age, as it was fifty years later, and the following in. 
stance of it on the part of the infamous Jeffreys reminds us of 

similar passages in Swift’s Journal to Stella :— 


| 


the stone, which he brought upon himself by a great debauch of wine 

at Alderman Duncomb’s, where he and my Lord Treasurer, with others, 
| drank to that height, as ‘twas whispered, that they stripped unto their 
| shirts, and had not an accident prevented, would have got upon a sign- 
| post to drink the King’s health, which gave occasion of derision, not to 
| say more of the matter.” 


| “ My Lord Chancellor had like to have died at this time of a fit of 
| 


Reresby held more than one honourable position. He was 
Governor of Burlington Fort and York Castle, he held the office 
of High Sheriff, he was a captain of Militia, and Member of Par- 
liament for Oldborough, and afterwards for the city of York. He 
was a great frequenter of the Court, and his account of Charles II, 
with whom he seems to have been on familiar terms, agrees with the 
impression of him we derive from other sources. ‘I was at the 
King’s couchée,” he writes ; ‘‘I wondered to see him so cheerful 
amongst so many troubles; but it was not his nature to think 
much, or to perplex himself.” And dating from Newmarket, 
whither he had gone to see the races (like Pepys, Rereshy lost no 
chance of amusement), he says:—‘‘The King was so much 
pleased with the country, and so great a lover of the diversions 
which that place did afford, that he let himself down from majesty 
| to the very degree of a country gentleman. Ile mixed himself 
amongst the crowd, allowed every man to speak to him that 
| pleased ; went a-hawking in the mornings, to cock-matches in 
(if there were no horse-races), and to plays in the 


| the afternoons 
| evenings, acted in a barn, and by very ordinary Bartlemew-fair 
| comedians.” ‘The ‘troubles’ to which Sir John alludes were by 
no means insignificant, but they do not appear to have affected 
the comfort of the easy-tempered monarch. In addition to other 
causes of anxiety, he lacked even money enough to pay the officers 
of the Crown and the household. ‘Sir Robert Howard, one of 
| the chief officers of the Exchequer, said in the House of Commons 
| that there was not money sufficient for bread for the King’s 
family; there were no stores in the magazines, either for 
}sea or land forces; the garrisons all out of repair, the 
platforms decayed, the cannon unmounted; the Army divided, 
some for the Duke of York, others against him, and the officers 
of State the same thing.” ‘The faults of the King are fre- 
quently mentioned by the knight, who observes that the Court was 
never in so debauched a condition, and doubts whether he ought 
to allow his son to become a page of honour ; but “ I considered,” 
he observes, ‘it would prove a better provision for him than t 
| was otherwise able to make, and that, if he inclined to be ill, he 
might find opportunities for it in all conditions, and so resolved 
to place him there if I could.” Sir John Reresby appears to have 
' generally succeeded in persuading himself that whatever was ex- 
pedient was also best, and his worldly wisdom is exempiified in & 
| passage in which he says he dined with the Lord Chancellor, and 
complimented him upon some civilities, and particularly for the 
King’s kindness to him, which he attributed to his friendliness ; but 
he adds, ‘* I was not very much persuaded he was my friend to that 
degree, but the way to make friends at Courtisto pretend you think 
| them so already.” Reresby was not a man of high character, but 
he was honest and sincere, and under the difficult circumstances 
| of that time displayed steadfastness and ioyalty. The Memoirs 
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oe ieee 
throw no new light upon the history of the period, but they con-|if he went “afoot,” as our Authorised Version has it? Mr. 
firm the data we already possess. Reresby belonged to the Church | Lewin points out with perfect truth that the word +:Z%eve» means 
of England, and had no tolerance for the double-dealing of James, | to travel by land, as opposed to travelling by sea, All readers of 
but, nevertheless, at the time of the Revolution, he remained loyal | classical Greek will remember that the word =Zés is applied to a 
to the King, and as Governor of York did his best to serve him. | military force acting by land, whether composed of cavalry or 
He believed that the heavy grievances of the nation might be re- | infantry. It is probable, therefore, that St. Paul drove or rode, This 
sed by Parliament, that the King would yield at the ‘plain | 





dresse | gives occasion for a sketch of ‘“‘a car in common use in the 
discovery that Popery could never now he settled in England,” | 'Troad.” ‘Then we have a view of the promontory of Lectum, 
and that nothing ought to be exacted from him by force. Events which St. Paul did not round; and another, with greater appro- 
moved too rapidly to be delayed by arguments like these, and priateness, of a gateway in the outer wall of Assos, under which 
Reresby was forced to yield without being able even to strike a blow | it may be considered certain that he did pass. It is in accordance 
for the monarch under whom he held his authority. James had few | with his usual custom that Mr. Lewin also gives us the two faces 
friends, he says, in that part of Yorkshire where he lived, nor indeed | of a coin of Assos, a sketch of the place from the sea, and a 
in any part of the North of England ; yet in the spring of 1689 he plan of its buildings. The illustrations, in this instance, almost 
writes, ‘I heard my Lord Privy Seal say that as the nation now stood, overpower the text, though here, too, the author is not wanting. 
if the King (James) were a Protestant he could not be kept out It is interesting, whether the Apostle is supposed to have 
four months ; but my Lord Danby went further, for he said that | travelled in a carriage or on foot, to learn that the road was ex- 
if he would give the satisfactions in point of religion, which he | ceedingly rugged and dangerous, so that the minstrel Stratonicus, 
might, it would be hard to resist him as he was; 1 thought these | as quoted by Strabo, applied to it the Homeric line, “” Ages» i#, 
things looked strangely (falling from so great men) of the times.” | d: ev @dosov crsdoov reload ixgas,” which in this connection is 
Reresby was present in the Abbey at the Coronation of William and | Englished by Mr. Lewin in the words, ‘Go to Assos and break 
Mary, but died a month later, and as it would seem, somewhat | your neck.” The wit, it may be well to observe, consists in 
substituting ”Asoov, the name of the place, for dsaov, the adverb. 
It is impossible to repress a smile, which indeed Mr, Lewin 
probably means to excite, when we go on to read, ‘If the traveller 
chanced to verify the proverb, there was conveniently found in 
the neighbourhood the famous stone called Sarcophagus, which 
was reported to possess the incredible property of consuming the 
whole body entombed in it, except the teeth, in less than forty 


’ 





suddenly. 

The Memoirs are not written with any remarkable ability and 
cannot be compared in interest to the delightful gossip of Pepys. 
We venture even to think that Sir John must have been 
rather a dull man, and there are portions of his narrative the 
reader will be content to pass over with a hasty glance ; but the 
volume is of considerable value, not only because in relating the | 
events of the period it confirms the statements of our ablest his- 
torians, but because we are able to gather from it incidentally a 
number of curious particulars illustrative of English social life in 
the seventeenth century. 





days.’ 
It is easy, of course, to ridicule this profusion of knowledge, 
and there are times and places in which it is still even ludicrously 
inappropriate—a likeness of the courtesan Lais, for instance, is 
. of doubtful propriety as an illustration of the Epistles to the 

Mk. LEWIN’S ST. PAUL.* Corinthians—yet it demands the respect which is accorded 

We gave a brief notice of this work some months ago (December | t© genuine enthusiasm. When we consider the real value 
12, 1874). Since then, we have had the opportunity of giving | of this quality, and of the exhaustive labour which it suggests 
it a careful examination. ‘The result has been to increase our | #0 carries out, we may well refuse to criticise this or that 
admiration for the learning and industry of its author. It ap- | detail. At the same time, however, we feel bound in honesty 
peared in a first edition, we learn from Mr. Lewin’s preface, more to say that the writer does not entirely avoid the fault to 
than twenty-four years ago, and had then the misfortune to be | Which all specialists, whether in literature or elsewhere, are liable, 
partially, at least, anticipated by the publication, under the same | Of sceing what he wants to see where, to any unprejudiced vision, it 
title, of Messrs, Conybeare and Howson’s well-known work. The | i8n0t apparent. The Roman citizenship of the Apostle, to take an 
aur of not a few years had then been spent upon it, and the | instance, is an interesting subject of inquiry. Ile tells us himself 
period that has since intervened has been largely employed in | that it was inherited. “Twas free-born,” he said to the chief 
making it still more copious and complete. Pictorial illustrations, captain, Lysias, who had himself purchased the privilege for a 
in which the first edition was entirely wanting, have been added | !avge sum of money, But how did he come to be free-born ? Mr 
with an unsparing hand, and add much, it need hardly be said, to Lewin regards apparently with some favour the suggestion that 
the utility as well as to the beauty of the book. Nothing but a the father of the Apostle was among those citizens of Tarsus who 
careful inspection of the work itself can give the reader an ade- | Were Sold into slavery when the city was captured by Cassius, B.C. 
quate idea of the thoroughness with which Mr. Lewin has carried | #3, that he was manumitted when the cause of the Triumvirs was 


out his plan, a plan which may be described as the giving | Successful, and that with his manumission he received the gift of 
of all information possibly attainable about every person or | citizenship. To us the idea seems very far-fetched, and not with- 
place connected directly or even indirectly with St. Paul, Such | out some chronological difficulty, if we aceept the date which 
a work must necessarily be digressive, and its digressions, as the | Mr. Lewin gives for the birth of St. Paul, viz., A.D. 2. Whether 
taste and judgment of readers will differ about such matters, will | or no the counter-hypothesis that the father purchased the right 
| be accepted, we cannot see where Mr. Lewin gets his argument 





sometimes seem irrelevant. A very well-stored learning is apt to 
pour forth its wealth without regard to the wants or even the con- 
venience of readers. It will be like a rich man,—* careless how it 
gives.” But such abundance and such liberality are not too com- 
mon, and it would be eaptious and ungrateful to object even 
when they seem to be somewhat in execss. A very considerable 


| against it. Augustus, he says, and probably with correctness, did 
| not sell the privilege ; but Mark Antony, he allows, may have been 
| ‘Jess serupulous.” “ But,” he continues, ‘even then the objec- 
| tion arises how the father of Saul, who presents himself before us 


asa man of high honour and right feeling, could condescend to 


latitude is always allowed in illustration, and where the subject is | employ means so irregular for the attainment of the privilege.” But 
of such a kind, and has, for many readers at least, an inexhaustible | What do we knowabout the character of Saul’s father?) And how can 
interest, it is almost impossible to draw a line between appropriate we tell what the most high-minded man might have felt about the 
and inappropriate information. ‘The almost universal interest ! lawfulness of obtaining in any possible way this protection against 
felt in the minute exploration of the localities of Palestine indicates the tyranny of his Roman masters? In speaking of the Apostle’s 

“keen relish for the beauties of the Greck poets and dramatists,” 


the fecling in which Mr. Lewin finds the justification for the 
our author follows his predecessors, Is there any real proof of any 


copious detail with which he has erowded his volume. We may take | 
an instance almost at random. In Acts xx. we are told, among other 
details of St. Paul's journeyings, that the Apostle went on foot from 
Troas to Assos. It is explained why he chose this method of travel- 

ling. The way by sea was roundabout, as the vessel had to | 8° large an inference,—an inference, too, scareely in accordance 
double the promontory of Lectum, while the direct route by land with the general character of the man, ‘There is more colour for 
was less than twenty miles. All this is made plain to the reader the notion that he was acquainted with Greek philosophy, though 
by means of a map. A suggestion is added that there may have philosophical terms had become current in Greek, as they have 
been the motive of avoiding a possible ambush, though it is evi- | become current in English. Many persons who have never 
dent that an ambush would be more easily laid against a traveller | looked into a book of logic use familiarly such a term as * dia- 
by land than against a passenger in a ship. But would he save metrically opposite.” 

; +g But the substantial merits of Mr. Lewin’s work are not affected 
such faults, It is impossible, for instance, to speak too highly 


such fecling ? St. Paul quotes a few passages, it is true—one of 
them, it should be remarked, in a form, according to the best MSS., 
which destroys its rhythm—but the facts are not enough to warrant 


i es ata eke. ie Se : | 
_* The Life and Episties of St. Paul. By Thomas Lewin, Esq., B.A. 2 yols. London : 
George Bell and Sons. 1874. i by 
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of the general sketches of Roman and Jewish history with which 
he illustrates, and indeed makes intelligible, the Apostle’s career. 
His contributions to the chronology of his subject are also invalu- 
able. Indeed he has, in this matter, an authority unrivalled 
among English scholars. Another excellent feature of his book 
is the practice of introducing in their proper place the various 
Epistles, presented in a translation judiciously revised, but not 
substantially altered from the Authorised Version. Lastly, an ex- 
cellent index—a good work, which a critic should never fail to 
acknowledge—renders easily accessible what is a singularly rich 
treasure of Biblical learning. 





FIRST FAMILIES OF THE SIERRAS.* 
Tuese wild, picturesque stories of the gold-diggers of California 
are getting just a little bit stale, and they want either altogether 
new treatment, or nothing less than the grace and delicacy 
of handling which Bret Harte alone can give them. His 
sense of beauty is so keen, that he can extract it from the rough 
chaos—moral and physical—of lawless giants in fierce fight for 
gold amongst the caiions of the Rocky Mountains, and we read 
some of his stories with the same quiet but exquisite pleasure 
with which we gaze at a small, but finished picture, simple in its 
elements, but revealing the genius that can detect the subtlest 
beauty, and interpret it with a delicate touch of marvellous fidelity. 
But Joaquin Miller has not this delicacy of touch. His love for 
beauty—genuine enough, very probably—seems to us like the 
rude caress of the ass in the fable, and moves us rather to 
anger, or at best, to a sort of pitiful laughter. Mr. Miller seems 
to us, in the story before us, to point with a huge thumb 
—a great smile of ignorant naiveté and self-importance on 
his good-humoured countenance—to a crowd of very coarse 
men, worshipping an ordinary woman, and later on, an 
ordinary baby, and to expect us to be full of admiration, 
because the great fellows don’t abuse the woman and the baby,— 
and we are not without a suspicion that he has discovered that 
this picture of the gentle mastery exercised by weak woman, and 


5 


a 


the inherent gallantry latent in the rudest man, is rather effective, | 


But he has forgotten 
exceptional respect, 


and calculated to ** bring down the house.” 
to show us why they treated her with such 
and how she came to gain such an ascendancy over them; and we 


fecl as incredulous as a child after its first fairy story. ‘True, we | 


hear that she had little hands and a white brow, but beyond that, 
far too much is left to our imagination. Our admiration for her is 


not increased because she marrieda very big, rough man—though | 
he were the best in the camp—after a very short courtship, of | ° 


which this is part of the opening scene :— 








“Will you not come in? 
in tho Widow’s cabin, in a perfec 
am bound to admit that, upright and great 
thinking to himself, * What will the Judge and the boys say of this ?’ 
He even was glad in his heart that Limber Tim stood with his back 
glued up against the palings on the outside, aud 
back and wound in and around the rails, so t | 
boys, tell it, in fact, to the world, that he hs 
in the Widow’s cabin. It was not easy wor 
He soon began to suffer, tched about and 
broad wooden stool as if le Lad sat down on a very hot stove. 
Widow sata little way back across the cabin, a bit of work in her lap, look- 
ing up at Sandy now, and now dropping her half-sad blue eyes down to her 
work, and all the time, in a 


ow, sweet way, doing every word of the 
talking. Sandy’s hot stove began getting hotter and hotter. He began 
to wish ho was down with the boys at the Howling Wilderness, consult- 
ing the oracle of cocktails. All 
long legs. They seemed to him as if they reached almost clean across 
the cabin, like two great anacondas going to swallow up the Widow. 
He fished them up, curyed them, threw his two great hands across 
them, nursed them affectionately, but they seemed more in the way and 
uglier than ever before. i 


1en he thrust am out in, but jerked 
them back instantly and yea them back under his bench as if they 
had been two big and y bull-dogs, and be nearly upset himself in 
doing it. They had f tened him, they were surely never half 
so long before. It s lim as i would reach across the 
room, through the wall, and even down to Howling Wilderness. He 
twisted them up under the bench and got them fast there, and was glad 
Mf it, for now they would 1 nd could not run out and rush across the 
room at the Widow. But vy poor Sand ther skeleton. His 
eyes came upon them s ly, in a sor Tt seemed as if 
he had just found them « them for mortal 
enemies, and determi: 
Such hands! ! 


The man rolled forward. 
fect glow of excitement and delight. 
as Sandy was, he kept 
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twisted around on the 
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at once he scemed to discern his great 
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lo away with them at once and at any 
he Widow really been looking at them all 





sacrifice, 





hands reached | 
| general knowledge. 


He sat down | 
I iW 


| 

und sat down | 
Sandy sitting there. | 
| 


The | 


this time? tho back hand was big and rough as the bark of a! 
tree. That finger-nail hite rim of dough around it; that thumb- 







He picked up 
it side, and held it 
The other one lay there, 


nail was as big and about as ‘lirty as a crevice 
that hand, thrust it under him, sat firmly over 
down and out of sight h all his might. 

















still in tho way. It was uglier than the one he had just slain and 
hidden away in the bush. There was dirt enough about the nails to 
make a small mining elai: He rolled the hand over and over on his 

* First Families of the Siw By Joaquiu Miller. 1 vol. London: George 


Routledge and Sons. 


lap as if it had been somebody’s baby ; and a baby with the colic, At 
last, in a state of desperation, he rolled it off and let it fall and take 
care of itself. It hung down at his side like a great big felon from the 
scaffold. It twisted and swung around there as if it had just been hun 
up by the neck in the expiation of some awful crime. It felt to Sandy 
as if it weighed a ton. He tried to lift it up again, to take care of it, to 
nurse it, to turn it over on its stomach, to stroke it, and talk to it, and 
pity it, and soothe away its colic, but lo! he could not lift it. Ho began 
to perspire, he was so very warm. It was the warmest time that Sandy 
had ever seen. All this time Sandy had sat close by the door, and not 
one word had he uttered.” 

It seems that the widow increased her popularity in the camp by 
nursing a young man in a fever, and by taking in the men’s 
washing. But we should know much more of her before the 
story of her influence could move us, and we are only fold that 
she reformed the camp; and the evidence of reformation, from 
any cause, is slight, consisting mainly in the fact that two un- 
fortunates are made ‘“‘honest women” by two of Sandy’s com. 
panions; beyond this, we have no means of judging, as the gold 
comes to an end, and the camp breaks up. 

And Joaquin Miller is as far behind Bret Harte in humour, ag 
in the perception and delineation of true beauty. The quotation 
we have already given is a specimen of his idea of humour, 
which consists in extravagant exaggeration of Dickens's love 
of caricaturing some ugly and grotesque personal defects 
or tricks. The simple truth is that Mr. Miller has not 
succeeded in making us enthusiastic about these lawless, swear- 
ing, fire-drinking gold-diggers—who filled pools with their 
camp-fellows’ blood on holidays and Sundays—merely because 
they were kind to their washerwoman and drank her baby’s health 
and left gold nuggets surreptitiously on her chimney-piece. It 
is pleasant to detect the human element in the brute, because we 
feel that a human being may be made out of him, but the human 
being must have risen from the ashes of the brute before we can 
take heartily to him, or care deeply for the incidents of his 
life. Only at the end of his book does Mr. Miller touch our 
feclings at all; and that is in the history of the unsociable gold- 
digger, who lived and died with a reputation for murder, wealth, 
and niggardliness; but who had, in reality, nursed instead of 
| murdered his young chum; and had, after his death and till his 
| own, sent all his earnings, and fictitious news of his deceased 
| friend’s well-being to the widowed mother and sisters, in order 
| that they might never know want, nor the grief of hearing @f his 
early death. But this part of the present story is almost a re- 
| print of “The Last Man in the Mexican Camp,” which was pub- 
‘lished with Bret Harte’s Stories of the Sierras, and which bears 
trangely the impress of Bret Harte’s style and genius. 

Perhaps we may accord the quality of real humour to the 
j account of the marriages which take place in the camp, and 
hich are celebrated by the little man who has been pushed into 
| the position of judge, clergyman, magistrate, and anything else 
| where precedence is necessary, rather because he can do nothing 
| else, than because he has the very thinnest conceivable veneer of 
‘The way in which the service is made out 
by hesitation, wise looks, scraps of Acts of Parliament, disjointed 
sentences from the Prayer-Book, and lines of childish hymns, 
from his favourite commencement, ‘In this glorious climate of 
Californy,” to the close, ‘Then by the authority in me vested, 
and according to the laws in such cases made and provided, I 
pronounce you man and wife,” is not so much amusing in itself, 
as because it is made quite credible that it is accepted by the rude 
congregation, in sober seriousness and with unquestioning respect 
and admiration, as an edifying religious and binding civil service. 

Mr. Miller succeeds, however, in transporting us to the wild 
West, in burying us in the deep eaion, whence we look up to the 
solemn pines, and above them to the eternal snows, and where 
we feel our awful solitude and the impassable distance from others 
of our kind, and hear only the roaring torrents, or the avalanche, 
or the howling wolf, or at best, the melancholy sighing of the 
wind in the pine forests. But it is the fascination of awe rather 
than of beauty which his pictures produce, and which “ the 
glorious climate of Californy ” cannot disperse or brighten :— 





“There was a grey streak of dawn just breaking through the black 
tree-tops that tossed above the high, far, deep snow, on the mountain 
that lifted to the east, as the door opened, and Bunker Hill came forth 
alone. There were ugly clouds rolling overhead, mixing, marching, 
and counter-marching, as if preparing for a great battle of the elements. 
On the west wall of the mountain a wolf howled dolefully to his mate 
on the opposite crest of the canon. The water tumbled and thun lered 
through the gorge below, and sent up echoes and sounds that were sa¢ 
and Jonesome as the march to the home of the dead... . . . How dark 
it was down there! The earth, it seemed, had been cracked open. Then 
it seemed as if Nature had reached out a hand, smoothed down the 
ruggedest places, set the whole ina dense and sable forest, topt the 
mountains roundabout with everlasting snow, then reached it on to 

! man. And then it looked as if man had come along just as it was nearly 
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the crack, and not being strong enough to get out, re- 
The wild beasts were utterly amazed. In this 
place even the red-man had never yet set his lodge. Deep, and dark, 
nd still. Even the birds were mute. Great snowy clouds, white as 
the soaks about which they twined, and to which they flew like flocks 
ot birds at night to rest, would droop and droop through the tops of 
tossing pines, and all the steep and stupendous mountain-side on either 
hand glistened with dew and rain in summer, or glittered and gleamed 
in mail and rime of frost and ice in winter. Theso white, foamy, 
frightened, little rivers ran and tumbled together, as if glad to get down 
the rugged, rocky mountain, and from under the deep and everlasting 
shadows of fir, and pine, and tamarack, aud spruce, and madrona, and 
the dark sweeping yew, with its beads of searlet berries, They fairly 
as they ran and leapt into the open bit of clearing at the Forks. 
Perhaps they were glad to get away from the grizzlies up there, and 
were shouting with delight. At all events, they rose together here, 
united their forces in the friendliest sort of manner, and so moved on 
down together with a great deal more dignity than before, 


= 
ready, slid into 
solved to remain there. 


shouted 





IMPRESSIONS OF LONDON SOCIAL LIFE.* 
‘Tuts book is intended rather for American than English readers ; 
indeed, its contents originally appeared in some periodical in the 
United States. Mr. Nadal had better opportunities than many 
strangers for obtaining a correct view of social life in England. 
During his stay here, for eighteen months he was one of 
the American Secretaries of Legation in London. But any one 
who now writes a book such as this has a somewhat difficult task 
before him, if he wishes to be considered a successful writer,—the 
field is already occupied, and to follow in the footsteps of M. 
Taine and Nathaniel Hawthorne is to invite a comparison with 
persons of uncommon abilities. It is quite true that every year 
witnesses some change in the social and political features of a 
country which an observant and thoughtful foreigner will notice, 
but at the same time, his remarks may, after all, contain only 
simple observations of facts of which most Englishmen are 
aware, or conclusions neither deep nor suggestive. Mr. Nadal 
has rather fallen into this error; he writes very pleasantly and 
with good-feeling and taste, but his observations are not pro- 
found, and we do not finish the perusal of his book with any 
feeling that we know ourselves much better than we did before 
we began to read. He has a chapter, for instance, upon Americans 
abroad, which contains many well-known truisms, such as “ any 
foreigner is seen to disadvantage in a country not his own.” But 
it may be doubted whether the American is, after all, more ob- 
jectionable than the English ‘‘snob.” The gentlemanly American 
is lost sight of by the side of the blustering Yankee, and we quite 
forget for the time that he is in existence, just as in a Swiss railway- 
carriage some objectionable Englishman seems to be the imperso- 
nation of his nation, rather than the inoffensive beings by his side. 
The fact is, that with the great wealth of modern times and the | 


| 


facilities for travelling, we mect people in foreign hotels whose | 


existence we wholly ignore in England, and none of whom we 
encounter at home, except in some business relations, when 
there is no opportunity for the display of conspicuous vulgarity. 
In the chapter upon English and American newspapers, our 
author falls into some great errors upon the relationship between 
journalists and the public. He gives, without any hesitation, 
the superiority to the English over the American Press ; he praises 
the prosperity and scholar-like manner of the English Press ; he | 
criticises the affectation and insincerity so ‘common in American 
editorial writing.” But he appears to think that newspaper 
writers are a class altogether apart and different from the ordinary 
mass of well-educated and intelligent persons; he seems to be 
possessed with a most false idea that newspaper writers are a 
species of;machine, who write to order, and have no connection at 
all with the public. “The decorum,” says Mr. Nadal (p. 197), 
which is characteristic of English papers of the best class, | 
resides not so much in the men who conduct them as in the 
audience to which they are addressed. Were not such 
decorum required from the outside, persons without education 
and breeding would be sure sooner or later to begin to write in 
papers ; indeed, educated and well-bred men would soon cease to 
write with’ decorum. It must be a man of uncommon virtue 
and strength of judgment who will write in accordance with the 
principles of good sense and good taste, unless those principles are 
pretty well defined by society.” Mr. Nadal will, we hope, forgive 
us for saying that this is nonsense, and is not true of English 
writing. As long as what Mr. Nadal terms “ decorum ” is the rule 
of society, newspaper writers will of course not break through 
it, not because it is desired from outside, but because they them- 
selves form part of the society which is influenced by the prevalent 
Opinions. When newspapers and newspaper writers are so numer- 


eee 
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| gaining them when occasion arises. 


' ousas they now-a-days are in England, the style of the journals, 
even of those which set themselves on a critical height, must 
reflect the common principles of society, simply because the mass of 

| the writers all move in this society. It is easier and more natural, 
again, for a man to write with good sense, if he has sense 

‘enough to write at all, than to write nonsense. There are, no 

' doubt, numbers of men who would write the most undesirable 

| stuff, if they could be sure of a remuncrative number of readers ; 
but it is because, as we have already said, newspaper writers 

belong to the general mass of society and are influenced by the 
| current opinions, that they write with proper taste. We think, 
too, that Mr. Nadal is quite wrong in supposing that merchants 

/and mechanics have nothing to do with a supply of sensible 
papers. Far from following the lead of the barristers and clergy- 

men who give, according to Mr. Nadal, the tone to the English 
Press, it is in a great measure the merchants and mechanics who 

; are pleased with what our author terms ++ decorum” in newspapers. 

| The newspapers, through their writers, show the tone of the 

| educated classes, and by the absence of bad taste they equally 
| show that the middle-classes—speaking generally—do not like 
bad taste, in whatever form it may be served up to them. 

Some space is given by our author to **the Evening Call,” and 

this subject affords an opportunity for a discussion and com- 

parison of the manner in which evenings are spent in Eng- 
land and America. But we are inclined to think that Mr. 

Nadal narrows the question too much. It is something 

more than a mere question of ‘is it good for the young men, 

and is it bad for the families into which they are admitted?” It 
is rather whether or not the evenings shall be private, unless the 
visited person expressly desires to have friends by his own invita- 
tion. It may be that, being Engligh, we are prejudiced in favour 
of the British custom, but after all, the evenings are for many 
persons the only time of day which they can call their own. 
Mr. Nadal is very sentimental about the delight of “ evening 
calls :”"—‘'Take the parlour of some household where good- 
ness and refinement are the family dower, and the voices 
of shame and strife come from the outside, muffled through 
its windows and walls. The mother is there, and she may 
remain if she chooses. If she has kindness, or authority, or 
benignity, or any other beauty, we consider her an acquisition. 
A father or brother is not in the way. Then the daughters and 
sisters, or the cousins who are visiting, sing, or crochet, or talk, 
or sit silent ; it makes little difference which. There is the deep 
| and tranquil scene before us, we see written there stories of truth 
and purity that happily we may so often read in the broad pages 
of the book of human life.” This is, of course, very pretty on 
paper, but we fancy that if the father and mother, after the 
| separation of the day, are quietly discussing some plan of their 





| daily life, if the brothers and sisters are talking over common 
friends, the great charm of such an easy and cheerful party 
would be thoroughly broken up by the appearance of even 
the most agreeable acquaintance. The day is quite long enough 
for uninvited visitors, and those who are wanted will generally 
find that they are asked to come when any one wishes to see them. 
Mr. Nadal’s best chapter is that on ‘“* English Tradition and the 
English Future ;” he seems to us to be thoroughly clear-sighted 


when he says that ‘a nation which has the virtues and advantages 
| of peace cannot have also the virtues of war, except in a dormant 


and potential way.” National spirit is as strong in a dormant 
way now as it was at the beginning of the century, and it is very 
often forgotten that if people, therefore, arc not always bragging 
of victories, they are not on that account any the less capable of 
Again, Mr. Nadal’s sketch of 
the American editor in London who hegins to write home about 
“the palpable decadence of the English power” is really very 
amusing, as well as marked by good sense. On the whole, if this 
is not a profound book, it is very often interesting, is written 
with good taste, and marked by broad and liberal feelings. 


SOME OF THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue Contemporary for this month contains another most amusing 
though sardonic paper by Julian Hawthorne upon the Saxon 
Switzerland, but the place of honour is fittingly assigned to Mr. 
Grant Duff, whosumsup the chief results of his Indian tour upon his 
mind, These appear to be, firstly, that India is useful to England 
by enlarging the national tone of thought, by creating a class of skilled 
politicians who, on their return to England, increase the avail- 
able reserve of power—a reserve to be used if men of the imperial 
temper come to be required—by furnishing a market which would 
not otherwise exist, as India without us would tear herself to 
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pieces, and by inereasing our consideration among foreign nations. 
Secondly, that whatever our gains or losses from India, we cannot 
drop it now, for we could not compensate the material interests 


we have created, or fulfil the pledges we have given. 
Thirdly, that India, as at present constituted, is a source 


of weakness to us in military administration, by making a proper | 


organisation of our Army too difficult, and supplying in return a 


wretchedly bad school of campaigning, as bad, now that the native | 


armies are destroyed, as Algeria. Fourthly, that travel in India 
encourages the English politician, because he sees how much 


material order has advanced, how able Indian Civilians are, and | 


how immense is the distance between the mass of the people 
and ourselves. Fifthly, that we are producin 
effect in India, the Codes, for example, begetting new ideas, so 
that **in a generation or two their morality will become the 


oD 


morality of India,” the English language becoming the lingua | 
franca of the Peninsula—an immense gain—and the English educa- | 


tion diffusing the idea of scientific method, and the English rule 
entirely altcring the instinctive demands of the governed upon 
their governors, so that the old way of native rule will by-and-by 
seem intolerable. Sixthly, that government in India has only 
just begun, the Mutiny first revealing our full strength, and that 
at least a hundred years must elapse before the experiment can 
be judged. Seventhly, that Anglo-Indian harshness, instead of 
increasing, is decreasing ; that the governors take more interest in 
the governed, especially their art ; and that there are signs of a 
new interest in Indian history and usages. Eighthly, that the 
competition system works well in all ways; and ninthly, 
that although the natives of India are extremely untruth- 
ful, they can be cured of untruthfulness by good govern- 


ment and sound example, the vice having its origin in centuries | 


of servitude, All these conclusions strike us as sound, and the 
fifth, in particular, as of very high importance. There can be no 
doubt that the English in India, like the Romans in Europe, are 
substituting the idea of Law for the idea of unrestrained volition, 


and that this is an enormous service for conquerors to render, | 
In the height of the Mutiny the great province of Rohilkhund, | 
| seareely been improved in organisation, that the Intendance 


when it elected its native ruler, and was completely free of white 
faces, made a pact with him that he should observe the English 
Jaws. He could not have kept it, and they could not have coerced 
him, but their new ideal was shown in that act. Mr. Grant Duff 
ias defended each of his conclusions with much force, though in 
too few words, and has evidently in his own mind formulated a 
policy of this kind. Govern India strongly, but steadily, through 
competition-wallahs, and go on, confident that in a century you 
will have effected such a change that you may perecive how vast 
is the good you have done, and, perhaps the strength you have 
acquired. 

The Fortnightly is not specially attractive this month, but 
Professor ‘Tyndall on * Materialism and its Opponents,” Dr. J. 
Bridges on the English policy in China, and the editor's paper 
on * Diderot,” make the number of sufficient interest. 
Dr. Bridges’ account of our recent transactions with China, 
of the Chinese 
great readiness 

There 


free, would not 


one 


in particular, is a most masterly statement 
side of the case, by too 
to believe in Chinese moral utterances, 
hardly be a doubt that the Mandarins, if left 
prohibit the opium trade, but would, by taxing the import and 
levying an excise duty on cultivation, raise a great revenue for 


impaired only 
can 


themselves,—a revenue to which they would have, no doubt, a 
moral right, if they had not abandoned it by treaty. Dr. Bridges, 
moreover, throughout his argument assumes that China has a 
right to limit our intercourse with her because it may shatter her 
organisation—a right we should distinetly deny—and he confuses 
British demands on China too often with demands only made by 
traders in Shanghai. Ile makes, however, some points very 
powerfully, particularly when tra- 
ditional habit of telling falsehoods about our * commercial 
expeditions,” a practice in which we are nearly as bad as the 
We never sent a ‘*commercial expedition” into Asia 


he exposes our almost 


Russians. 
yet without orders to glean political information, and if possible, 


serve political ends; and our cool immorality on this point, im- 


morality now so customary that to tell the blank truth would | 


seem cynical, is positively sickening. ‘The only defence for it is 


that it deceives nobody, and that we are silly as well as wrong. 


We have noticed the most 
Galton’s, on ‘‘ Twins,” elsewhere ; 


article on ‘* German Home Life,” 


original paper in Fraser, Mr. 
but there is another readable 


show that German women are mostly big children, full of senti- 


e a great and good | 


' son ignorant of them. 


| of every kind.’ 


in which the authoress tries to | 


° y Sarr, 

valuable and interesting paper by a Negro, on “the Spread of 
- a 

Mohammedanism among the Negro Race.” He believes that 

Mohammedanism does more for the Negro in his present state 
than Christianity, or, at all events, makes him more of a man: 





“ Mohammedanism in Africa counts in its ranks the most energeti 
and enterprising tribes. It claims as adherents the only peo} ‘aie 


alm 3 : le wh 
have any form of civil polity or bon of social organisation. 3 


It hag 


| built and occupies the largest cities in the heart of the continent, Its 
laws regulate the most powerful kingdoms—Futah, Masina, Hausa 


3ornou, Waday, Darfur, Kordofan, Senaar, &e. It produces and con- 
trols the most valuable commerce between Africa and foreign countries: 
it is daily gathering converts from the ranks of paganisin ; and it com. 
mands respect among all Africans wherever it is known, even where 
the people have not submitted to the sway of the Koran.” 


| Not only, however, does the Mohammedan negro immediately 
organise society on an endurable principle, but he gives up 
| many of his instincts, his irrational levity, and his love fop 
| dances. On the other hand :— 
| “Wherever the Negro is found in Christian lands, his leading trait js 
| not docility, as has been often alleged, but servility. He is slow and 
| Unprogressive. Individuals here and there may be found of extra. 
| ordinary intelligence, enterprise, and energy, but there is no Christian 
| community of Negroes anywhere which is self-reliant and independent, 
Haiti and Liberia, so-called Negro Republics, are merely struggling for 
existence, and hold their own by the tolerance of the civilised Powers, 
On the other hand, there are numerous Negro Mohammedan communi- 
| ties and States in Africa which are self-reliant, productive, independ- 
| ent, and dominant, supporting, without the countenance or patronage 
of the parent country, Arabia, whence they derived them, their political, 
literary, and ecclesiastical institutions. In Sierra Leone, the Moham- 
| medans, without any aid from Government—Imperial or local—or any 
contributions from Mecca or Constantinople, erect their mosques, keep 
up their religious services, conduct their schools, and contribute to the 
support of missionaries from Arabia, Morocco, or Futah, when they visit 
them. The same compliment cannot be paid to the Negro Christians 
| of that settlement.” 





| Mohammedanism, in fact, says Mr. Blyden, is the stage through 
which the negro will most beneficially pass to Christianity. 


An article in Blackwood for August describing the present con- 


| dition of the French Army excited great attention on the 
Continent and among ourselves. The writer argued that 


the French Army, though more numerous than in 1870, had 


was still wretchedly bad, and that the Ministry of War was.still 
opposed to all innovation of a serious kind. The paper drew 
forth some oilicial replies, but the French Ministry of War was 
either ashamed of its failures, or bigoted in its self-confidence, or 
pleased that the world should think France weak, and no con- 
vincing explanation was ever offered. ‘The writer of that paper 
now Offers a sketch of the condition of the French Army in 1870, 
so full of details of incompetence that it is painful to read and 


almost impossible to believe. He shows that in the most 


important fortress of the frontier, Strasburg, no adequate 
preparations were made; the Ministry were content with 
stores on paper, most of which were useless; and both the 


Intendant, M. de la Valette, and the General of Division, Ducrot, 
remonstrated with the central authority in vain, the Intendant- 
General, M. Blondeau, ending discussion with the remark that if 
facts were as represented, the Minister of War was the only per- 
So iron-bound was the routine, that when 
General Ducrot found only eighteen waggons instead of 144, and 
asked for the remainder, he was told that he must first show that 
he could find shelter for them, and the waggons were never sent 
till the war broke out. he number of men with the colours was 
always misrepresented, till, when the hour arrived, there were 
but 295,000, instead of 400,000; and the auxiliary army, which 
even General Nicl had declared to be ready, never existed at all. 
As to food,— 

‘The telegrams cent by the various commanders reveal the state o 
the supplies at the very commencement. On July 19, General de Failly 
telegraphed: ‘I have nothing—not even money; we require supplies 
On the 24th the Intendant of the 5th Division tele- 
graphed: * Metz, which supplies the 3rd, 4th, and Sth corps. has no 
more biscuit or oats. The same day the Intendant of the 3rd corps 
says: ‘The 3rd corps leaves Metz to-morrow: I have no infirmiers, no 
workmen, no ambulance-waggons, no field-ovens, no carts, and not one 
intendant in two divisions.’ On July 25, the Sous-Intendant at Mézieres 
sent word: ‘There is neither biscuit nor salt-meat to day at Méziéres 
or Sedan.” On the 28th, Maréchal le Beeuf telegraphed: ‘ We cannot 
march for want of biscuit.’ On the 29th, General Duerot telegraphed 
to Strasburg, from Reichshoffen, where he was with his division: ‘ The 
question of food is becoming more and more grave ; the Intendance gives 
us absolutely nothing; everything is eaten up around us.’ And all 


| this, let it be borne in mind, took place in France itself, with the bases 


of supplies close to the army, and before one battle had been fought.” 

The essayist attributes much of the blame of the sad story to 
the Emperor himself, but an immense proportion of it was due, 
we imagine, to the system, common in many armies, of treating 


ment and household cares,—well read, but helpless; and a most | remonstrance as a kind of offence. Even now, free criticism of 
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J department such as an English general or admiral offers to his 
superiors without scruple would in France stop an officer's 
career. ‘Lhere is a feeling that a good officer will presume 
success, and do his work * without murmurs,” ‘There is a charm- 
ing paper on ‘The Dutch and their Dead Cities,” places like 
Hoorn, where the few people still live in maisous de luxe, built by 
their richer ancestors ; and Medemblik, once the chief town of 


West Friesland, with a mint, great quays, and the finest ship- | 
yards in Holland, but now reduced to 5,000 inhabitants ; and 


Stavoren, once the third city of the Hanseatic League, and now 
a ruined village; and Kampen, and Harderwyk, and a dozen 
other towns, each of which had a history of nearly a thousand 
years, but are now abandoned to a few poverty-stricken citizens. 
The new chapters of the spirited tale of the Indian Mutiny 
called “The Dilemma” are full of spirit, but the author has 
shown a certain want of literary appreciation of the opportunity of 
the situation he had so skilfully prepared, in making so little as he 
has done of the death of Colonel Falkland. The interest of the 
reader had been so much excited in relation to Colonel Falkland, 
and the description of his gallant conduct of the defence of the 
Residency at Mustaphabad was so graphic, that the curt mode 
in which his death is mentioned, and the apparent heart- 
lessness of the little garrison, when delivered froim its 
perils, towards their late chief, grate very painfully on the 
reader. Probably this may in many respects’ be 

truer picture of military life than an ordinary novelist 
would have ventured to give us. We suspect that there 
is more of the soldier's than of the novelist’s art in this portion 


| more or less rubbishy, has a very valuable article on Bosnia, 
| from the pen of a lady who has lived there many years. The 
| writer is studiously fair, and docs not attempt to describe the 
Bosnian Christians as anything but a degraded people; but no 
| one can read the article without the conclusion—which always 
follows the perusal of any truthful report upon a Turkish 
province—* the ‘Turks must go.” 


| CURRENT LITERATURE, 
+> 
Endowed Territorial Work. The Baird Lecture for 1875. By the 
| Rey. W. Smith, D.D. (Blackwood.)—* The Baird Lecture ” is a recent 
| foundation having for its object * tho illustration and the defence of 
| vital truths” connected with Christian dogmas and Chureh government. 
We sincerely trust that it may prove as productive, it might not be 
| extravagant to say more productive, of works of real merit than the 
* Bampton Lecture ” has been; though this latter has certainly not been 
barren, witness the lectures of Dean Mansel, of Dr. Hessey, and of Pro- 
| fessor Mozley, to speak of recent years only. Mr. Baird’s work is an 
| elaborate and, as it seems to us, already, indeed, prepossessed that way, 
|} a successful defence of Establishment, or rather, for Dr. Smith’s notion 
| of the function of the State in matters ecclesiastical would certainly differ 
from ours, of Endowment. The matter is indeed very difficult to discuss, 
| for Voluntaryism has nowhere been fairly tried. We say nowhere, as the 
| experiment in America is too recent to be conclusive, if indeed it were 
| possible to estimate its results. It might almost be said that it never 
| can be tried. The disendowment of the Church of England would pro- 
| bably be a division rather than an alienation of endowments. All the 





of the story. But then that is in itself a severe criticism upon it. | larger and more popular Communions would probably acquire property 


No novelist ought to interest his readers so deeply in a character 


which he is prepared to sweep out of sight with this brief military | 


unconcern. ‘lhis is the only grave fault we have yet observed in 
the artistic tactics of this lively tale. 

The Cornhill still depends mainly upon its two novels, * The | 
Hand of Ethelberta ” and ** The Atonement of Leam Dundas,” 
both of which are far beyond ordinary magazine stories, though 
in the first interest is impaired by the impossibility of the plot, 
and in the latter, by the raspiness with which the authoress some- 
times brings out her clever epigrams. The only readable bit | 
of padding is a paper on * Automatic Chess and Card-Playing,” 
in which the writer starts with the assertion that an automatic 
chess-player is possible, if the necessary trouble were taken. It 
will never, of course, be taken, but he asserts, with Babbage to 
back him, that if it were taken, so that cach probable move 
were registered, the mechanical difficulty might be overcome. 
We will not contend on such a point, but we should have thought 
the occurrence of the knight’s move would introduce a disturbing 
element, which no arrangement of springs could mect without 
disturbing other arrangements; but, at all events, the difficulties 
are so great, that in practice no automatic chess-player has ever 
been attempted. In Kemplen’s and Maelzcl’s machines the player 
was under the board, and played from a board on his lap, on 
which he repeated the moves on the visible board. On this latter 
board each piece contained a magnet, and under each square was a 
pith-ball attached by a small thread. When a piece was down, the 
ball of its square sprang up towards it, and when the piece was 
lifted dropped, the balls thus revealing to the player each move. 
The victories of M. Maelzel were due to the fact that he had 
trained himself to play rapidly, and that his opponent, who 
had not so trained himself, caught the infection, and was, besides, 
pressed by the impatience of the spectators. In the Crystal Palace 
automaton, the player is in the figure, and can see the actual 
board. Ile plays well, but his opponent, as in Maclzel’s case, 
has to play with excessive rapidity. The writer suggests that 
the next automaton should be moved from a distance, cither by 
reflecting heat from a mirror on the mechanism, or by electricity, 
the latter, we should fancy, being the more certain process. ‘This 
would a!low the figure to be constructed so as to make the illusion 
much more perfect. 


Macmillan has little which interests us, but Mrs. Oliphant con- 
tinues her admirable story, ** The Curate in Charge,” in which she 
reminds us every month of her novel, The Athelings, now most 
undeservedly forgotten, but still, in spite of its sensational plot, 
one of the most attractive of all her stories ; and Mr. Wilson gives 
us avaluable opinion on the ‘Turkish default, which amounts to 
this,—that unless Turkey can borrow, and borrow in Europe, she 
must pay her local creditors first for their claims on the unfunded 
Debt, and that consequently the Bondholders have no chance of 
receiving anything. 

The Victoria Magazine, in the midst of its usual supply of stuff , 


with great rapidity—we do not know of any one that takes a vow of 
poverty—and the lapse of a century or two would see wealthy Churches, 
not improbably assailed by newer and poorer rivals, and resisting a 
repetition of the process by which they were originally enriched. Yet 
there are arguments available and relevant. There is that, for instance, 
both probable « priori and supported by actual experience, that Volun- 
tary places of worship have a tendency to “drift away” from poorer 
to richer neighbourhoods. We do not know why Dr. Smitb should call 
these migrations ** unwortiy and recreant,” for they are probably neces- 
sary, but still it is a striking fact when he can allege that in Liverpool 
“more that fifty such deserted sites may be traced on the map of the 
town, and thirty-three chapels have occupied one hundred and thirty 
different sites, the congregations in their corporate capacity remaining 
the same.” Dr. Smith, indeed, uses stronger language than we think 
seemly, but his arguments are forcible. At the same time, he is alive 
to the fact that the territorial system wants pliability, and he has his 
remedies. It is well that a church should not be moved from the 
poor neighbourhood, but there is no reason why it should be left ia an 


empty one. 

Lhe Waraaghs : a Romance of the Arctic Ocean, By Frank Usher. 
3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—This is a taking title, but it might just as 
well have been “ A Romance of Ceylon” or * A Romance of London.” 
The two sons of Captain Warnagh find themselves in possession of a 
few hundred pounds each on the loss of their father, who perishes in 
an Arctic expedition, The author indeed appears to start with the 
idea of bringing the father to life again. Of course he may have 
been only putting bis readers on a false scent, but it looks as if 
the missing man were going to be found by his adventurous son in 
some remote settlement of Esquimaux. But Mr. Usher thinks better 
of it. The “much-loved sire’s return” would * shake with confusion 
worse than death the pillars of domestic peace.” So, when the adventur- 
ous son goes up to the Arctic regions, he and his company kill plenty of 
walruses and bears, and secure a goodly quantity of * fangst,” which 
seems to be the right word in Arctic regions for lucrative booty. And 
he finds, not indeed his father, but his father’s box, with the title-deeds 
of a Ceylon property, a proceeding which is more convenient, though not 
so filial. For weanwhile the other son has been shooting the local 
animals in Ceylon, and has been very nearly cheated out of his here- 
ditary property by his host. Ceylon, indeed, occupies fully as much 
space as the Arctic circle in the narrative, and the discovery of the 
box excepted, has more to do with the recovery of the family fortunes, 
Meanwhile, another tale has been working itself out in England, where 
a mean and disagreeable cousin is converted by a wonderful change 
into one of the jolliest and most open-hearted of men, and an aunt is 
taught by the bitter experience of a servant's treachery that she cannot 
do better than leave her woney to her nephews. Mr. Usher has not 
used to the best purpose the good material of his story. The parts 
are ill-joined together, but the whole is decided'y readable, and some of 
the episodes are as lively as could be desired. Still a gentleman who 
points to more than one previous tale in his title-page ought to be 
capable of something more artistic. 

The History of Christianity. By E. N. Bouzique. Translated by J. 
R. Beard, D.D. (Williams and Norgate.)—We have the first volume 


! only of this work before us, extending over the Ante-Nicene period, and 


giving an account of the Great Council itself. An introduction, full of 
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| 
learning, and written with vigour, gives a sketch of forms of worship | be more moderate than the language which he uses about the great King’s 
that preceded Christianity, Mosaism appearing in company with Brah- | vicesand crimes. We might even say that the story of Louis’s profligacy, 
manism, Buddhism, Hellenism, &c. The preliminary observations, | if it has to be “related for the rising generation,” should have beep 
dealing chiefly with the subject of the Christian records, are freo in; more sternly told. The La Vallitre, for instance, eager to be a harlot 
their methods of speculation. The text is treated with little or no re- | as long as she could please, and becoming religious only when definitely 
gard to MS, authority. The fuller form of a passage is supposed to be | supplanted, is a personage for whom it is immoral to express sympathy, 
necessarily interpolated. M. Bouziquo, who is of the Unitarian faith, is| We may praise, on tho other hand, the temperance with which Y, 
not justified in the assumptions of the following passage :—“Another | Guiz»t deals with the persecutions with which Louis sought to atone 
addition is met with in the 19th verse of the 28th chapter of Matthew. | for his sins. The Huguenot historian is even lenient to the ecclesiastics, 
It is relative to the baptismal formula,—‘In the name of the whose eloquence found but the mildest censure for the king’s adulterigs, 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.’ Mark has not the) We need hardly say that the volumo is one of unusual interest, and 
formula in the corresponding passage (xvi., 16). This formula, omitted | that Mr. Black presents it in vigorous English. 
also by Luke and John, was not in use in the days of the Apostles, or The Campaigns of Napoleon: Waterloo. By Edward E. Bowen, M.A, 
even much later. In the Apostolic ago, baptism was administered in (Rivingtons.)—This is tho last volume of an excellent series. The 
the name of Christ (Acts ii., 38; viii, 12-16; Romans vi. 3; Gal.| battles of Ligny and Quatre Bras are included under the head of 
iii, 27). Justin is the first who mentions it. Assuredly it was not | « Waterloo.” We havo, in fact, a narrative of Napoleon’s last struggle 
found in Matthew’s original, which was used by the Nazarenes. It was | for his throne. Mr. Bowen gives us, as before, tho text of M. Thiers’ 
introduced at the time of its translation into Greek, a time when the | “ History of the Consulate and the Empire,” somewhat shortened, but 
dogmas of Plato began to make their way into the Hellenic Churches.” | not otherwise altered; and, as before, accompanies it with some notes 
This is a very ingenious structure of supposition. Meanwhile, the fact | which are the result of a careful study of the numerous authorities on 
remains, a fact which, in every other subject except theology, would be | the subjoct,—authorities, it may be remarked in passing, which conflict 
conclusive, that all the MS. authority is in favour of the formula. It is | in a way that soriously embarrasses the historian. It is no ground of 
easy to say that it was interpolated before the date of the earliest | complaint against a book that we do not find what was not contem- 
codices, We can only arguo from what we have got. The book! plated in its plan. Still we may remark in passing, that the French of 
improves, to our mind, when the author gets beyond the first period, | M. Thiers is difficult, and that we should have been glad now and then 
though we find ourselves naturally diverging very widely from him | to find military and historical criticism interspersed with critical notices 
when he comes to treat of the Council of Nice. Tho volume concludes | of style. But tho book and the series of which it forms part deserve the 
with an interesting chapter on ‘Apocryphal Books, Fables, and | highest praise. It is, in the first place, a good specimen of the very high 
Legends,” | class of text-books which are now being prepared for the use of our upper 
Her Idol, By Maxwell Hood. 3 vols, (Samuel Tinsley.)—It is a | forms. And it has also an attraction which all readors of history will 
theological phrase, often, we think, used with doubtful propriety, to speak | 4PPTeciate. The brilliant narrative of M. Thiers, as corrected by a 
of the object of some strong but perfectly legitimate affection as being | competent annotator, leaves nothing to ry desired. — F 
an “idol.” This is the sonse in which it is used here, and somewhat Sir Marmaduke Lorton, Bart. By the Hon. Albert 8. G. Canning. 
misused, we aro inclined to think. We cannot see that the love of | 3 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.)—This book is a very odd mixture. _ The 
Margaret for Treherno was anything more than the strong affection story itself concerns the sayings and doings of a number of exceedingly 
which is a necessity for many natures. The novel generally has a disreputable persons, among whom a certain Miss Newton, who is the 
praiseworthy tone and object, and it is not without some more positive } mistress of a profligate nobleman called Lord Nashville, is the most 
merit of the literary kind, though it is wanting in vigour, while tho | prominent. Whatever credit belongs to the achievement of depicting 


interest of the story is spoilt by the radical error, as we think it, which | with a certain accuracy tho violent temper and general want of self- 
restraint that characterise such persons as Miss Newton fairly belongs 


we have pointed out. Mr. Canni Lord Nashvillo i 1 lain. Hi 
|to Mr. Canning. Lord Nashville is a yery common-place villain. His 
9 sf *, 7, . *, a 2, a , > 0 Y | ad - . 
Fi el s+ ag ad <a _ eee oo ate | Fascally valet, and the hideous old woman who, having played the 
ese eelacinsame eee eee cai ithe eases acest f harlot, tak that of a procuress, have the look 
sas , : nee | part of a harlot, takes up that of a procuress, h¢ 
a a ne at a at te ae |e, rine pte gue, vite! at ot aot sn 
shee. Salt ; " ‘ without resemblance. Altogether it is poor stuff, and very unsavoury. 
into the hands of an unknown and self-constituted authority. [Might|pyon there comes in ute . mat “Mr, Sieiiiieihs * eee 
° a 2 i ° Saale | ose © 7 
Sa " rae be —— ace, the py ot —— ~ | The story could get on perfectly well without it. The common-placo 
nm rs be i ee ha gun pied ace ae . ine “ein eg rep: sont ?] | criticisms on books and discussions of questions political and theological 
. tees ee es Vin Me dark, | with which it is mainly occupied, aro admirably suited to a private 
pale seen Se ction Md i ——, oe rang he =f diary, might oven be read to a few hearers bound by the obligations of 
H @ j » Serious hindrances also to the com-| fiandship or hospitality. A young patrician who bas read Mr. Matthew 
plete discharge of a citizon’s duty may be easily imagined as flowing | arnold mie Mr ce wig EP oe . any eminence in tho State. But 
SE as SES a at . shai | = caoigiigt? % rn TE deg Ee eres 
on the understood oe of Masonry. It is also tolerably certain | he should not disenchant us by publishing, or, if he must publish, he 
a some ek the foreign Masonic ag ish mixed up with Political | should not send his thoughts forth in such ill company as jostles them 
Me epee possibly subversive of the constituted order of things. A jin Sir Marmaduke Lorton, Mr. Canning should remember his name. 
ag aes “ eyed rset — Pay a secrecy which | Tho associations of genius make even respectable mediocrity seem 
: rica 2 I —— atic — /* se to secure. | more dwarfish, but what does it do for such stuff as the indifferent 
jut practically the charges brought against English Freemasonry | };,oranhios of “kept women” and rascally valets ? 
aro almost grotesquely absurd. The author tries to identify this | ae d og 3 t Mist a : . lited by Mr. JR 
"He OKS,— e series Story g ers BC a ode - 
vory respectable benefit socioty with the International, and all sorts | bs ot p penn : seme bs ; he ae : te f have 
of anti-social and anti-religious horrors. If an association can oe here ae nikeorogpe mae - aoe - ta pe es M 
judged by its members, we should say that English Freemasonry is dis- | Oe me se “ ae me, _— ri ; a se | 4 sais on ham had 
tinetly Conservative. Running over tho list of our Masonic friends, rn, oo a of nite Matas ore pea ie 
: sort F | especial opportunity of estimating the latter. The style will probably 
wo find a majority of them on that side. It would bo horrible, RARE tai aean Sak wn 4 inced that 
if it were not too ludicrous, to them to be told that they are engaged | “PP°™ Fe ee eee eee ee ee , 
in a “conspiracy against society and God.” The Roman Catholic | few teachers ever quite fathom the ignorance of boys, or are aware 
ie: ame oe . ¥ ., | how little of the ordinary literary English is comprehensible to them. 
Church doubtless denounces Masonry, though we are not aware that it | , . PP: . he 
‘ ., : : 3 ° | The earlier chapters of Mr, Fyffe’s book are peculiarly excellent. The 
has been condemned by a General Council, and for its children, indeed, | ss ae 7 ee “ts explained with 
NA Rite Sein we pea Sa nib ; | early political growth of Athens, to take an instance, is explained wi 
the prohibition is a grave fact, but there are serious reasons to doubt | s Sects hick fences eothlen te be dedeed, Tha i om 
whether the Roman Catholic Church is the bes ardis Gielen ee ere . * 
c the best guardian of the intere ts | the “Constitution of Cleisthenos,” for instance, is made perfectly 











of “ society and God,” ae? . s 3 
. | plain. The necessary brevity is, of course, a great trial. It is hard, 
The History of France. By M. Guizot. Translated by Robert | for instance, not to bo told about ths fate of Demosthenes—— 

Black, M.A. Volume IV. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This volume takes | A capital little book for beginners in Greek is Zntroductory Lessons 

up the history at the death of Henry IV., and carries it on to the death! jn Greed: Composition, by Bloomfield Jackson. The lessons on the 

of Louis XIV., a period of a little more than a hundred years. Le| sequences of tenses and moods, on the ways of expressing suppositions 

Grand Monarque is, of course, tho great figure, and M. Guizot has }and consequences, are specially clear and useful. Useful, too, are 

drawn it with extraordinary vivacity and power. But he has drawn it | things which might seem at first a little beyond tho range of the bi 0k. 

from a point of view which an Englishman could hardly take up. To Every teacher, for instance, will be glad to get a lucid statement of 
us there is a great deal of hollowness and sham about the great King. | Grimm’s law for the change of sounds in the various Aryan languages. 

Whon we think of him, we always think of the grand peruke without | If we question any part of the arrangement of the book, it is the rate 

which no eye ever saw him. We havo no indulgence for the miserable | at which the scholar is supposed to proceed. To begin with declining 

compromise which he tried tomake between his pleasuresand his religion. | xaariv Coov, and to end with a connected paragraph of English to be 

But the splendour of the figure imposes on M. Guizot. And indeed, | turned into Greek, argnes a very rapid advanco in the scholar.— 

austore as the historian was, he had facility for being imposed upon by royal | The same criticism may be passed with more force on Latin Prose for 

splendours. Very likely Louis was really greater than he ever can seem to | Junior Classes through the English Language. By G.S.Steward. We do 
us, and M. Guizot does him better justice, because he suffers just a little | not exactly see for what rank of scholars this little book is intended, but to 
from the illusions from which we are wholly free. Nothing certainly could | begin in Exercise 1 with “I heard a voice” presupposes a good deal of 
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sa etal 
knowledge, which ous ght to be stated, in the learner, while it is a con- 
giderablo leap from this to the impersonal construction of verbs that 


a dative in Exercise 3. That the book might, with plenty of 


govern 

——. be useful to intelligent scholars, we do not doubt, but we 
should not like to work an average form with it——Latini Reddenda, 
by C. 8. Je 1 (Longmans), will very well serve the purpose for which 


it scoms to bo int onded, of supplying teachers with a variety of exercises. 
New exercises, intelligently constructed, are always useful, if only to 
co aba the incessant construction of cribs by the schoolboy or his 
too mercenary or foolish friends, Mr. White gives, in his series of 
«Grammar-School Texts,” Selections from Ovid's Fusti and Epistles. 
(Longmans. ) The text occupies twenty-five peges; the vocabulary 
more than one hundred and twenty-five. Mr. White’s vocabularies 
are good—much better, we may remark in passing, than his 
notes—but this seems a cumbrous way of editing. Still the price is 
very low. If a form gets Latin work for a half-year at the cost of a 
shilling, parents have no reason to complain. As to the comparative 
merits of vocabulary and dictionary, it is not an easy question to decide, 
and we must decline, or anyhow, postpone it. Mr. John Robson’s 
First Greek: Book (Stanford) has reached a third edition. The series 
of “Campaigns of Napoleon” is continued in The Campaign of Jena, 
by Edward E. Bowen. (Rivingtons.) This is an admirable book for 
the study of a class well advanced in French, and tolerably intelligent. 
—English History Analysed, by A. 8S. Cautley (Longmans). We 
shall not be wrong in calling this a “cram-book ;” it seems carefully 
constructed. We have also to mention The Llemeuts of Euclid, 


lapted to modern methods in geometry, by James Bryce and David 
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Advertisers, the Publisher begs to state that he will receive Prepaid 
Advertiooments, at the rate o ’ Twopence a W ord. 























Holdsworth (W. A.), Friendiy Sox es Act, 1875, feap 8V0 ......06. (Routledge) 1/0 . ‘ 
Hook (Dean) Lite of Archbichop Lawl, So ; ‘iontley & Son) 150 I EAL INDIAN RUGS—TRE LO: AR and SONS, Importers, 
Hughes (T.), Ecé onomy Of Thought, Cr SVO c.eccccceccssceees (Hodder & Stoughton) 8/6 69 LUDGATE HILL.—Prices 16s to 21s. 
‘CHATTO. AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
va Clubs & Club Life in London (Timbs), 40 Illustrations 
OUIDA’S NOVELS. | ATTICUS. Translated by Melmoth and Heberden, Colman’s Broad Grins. Frontispiece by Hogarth. 


Uniform Edition, crown Syo, red cloth extra, 5s each, ng h Life by Middleton. 


Royal Svo, with Portrait, Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack. 2,000 Plates and 


Woodeuts. Complete in 2 vols. 6d each. 





1) INE » ) g » | . = ; > s 

he “rel ——— pe ~ noc een ainh iON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. Imp. 8vo, Portra . 158. Gussans’s Handbook of Heraldry. 350 ‘Tilustrations. 

CHANDOS: a Novel. Adve nture s, &e | HEEREN’S HISTORICAL WORKS. Translated from | Pn etish Eccentrics and Eceentricities. 50 [lustrations. 
a Be . ; : the German by George Bancroft, 6 vols. 8vo, £1 16s ; Englishman's House, by Richardson, 600 Illustrations. 


CECILCASTLEMAINE’S 





UNDER TWO FLAGS. A Dod of FLANDERS 


and el Stories separately, 6s per vol. 


GAGE, STRATHMORE: or, 
TRICOTRIN: the Story of Wrought by his Own | 
_o Waif and Stray Hand, 
__ [WO LITTLE WOODEN | with Portrait, 15s. 





in BONDAGE: 
ile de Vigne. SHOES. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS. 
w Ilastrated Library Edi fon, faee h, with Frontis- fgg ely LIVE 
piece by Sir John Gilbert and Geor Zo du Maurier, Langhornes, 
nd several Full-page Ilustrations in each vol. 

The WOMAN in WHITE, HIDE and SEEK; or, the 
NTONINA; or, the Fall Mystery of Mary Grice. 
? Rome, POOR MISS FINCH. 

ASIT MISS or MRS. ? 


Imp. 8vo, 
| MONTAGU'S (Lady Mary 
WORKS. 











Walter. 


Royal 8vo, 15s 






The DEAD SECRET. The NEW MAGDALEN, EMPIRE. 
EEN of HEARTS. " e FROZ —_ 

lhe MOONSTONE, ly MISCELLANI 

MAN and WIFE. rhe LAW and ti OL S DY. 


SACK NS WO RKS, English and Latin. +e gage ; 
= 8. 2 vols. imp. Svo, with Portrai | Full Catalogues upon application. 
BRITISH ESSAYISTS (The: viz., "| Advertising. its History. Fac-similes and Plates. 
Atay tie arili n,” * Ram Se Sov mus w ard’s Works, C omplete, Port. & Fac-sir 
er,” and “Cor eur. 3 vols. 


BURNEWS HISTORY of the REFORMATION of the 


wig ready, 


BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 





i's Pretty as Seven. 





trait. cloth extra, 1 7s 
NET'S HISTOR r of HIS OWN TIME. Imp. | ; 
it, l 





Bee bs tein 
B The D 





Bret Harte’s Select Works. 


( HUR( H f ENGLAND 2 vols. imp. Svo, £1 Is. 
FRO'S FAMILIAR LETTERS, at i LETTERS to 


. cameron. 
coe lers, a History of. Portraits one lilustrations, | Wonde rfu 1c har scters. 61 curious Plates. 


Bunyan’s P ilgrim’s Progress. 
Byron's Life aud Letters. By Moore. 


W 


Edited by Lord Wharnclifie. 2 vols. 8vo, 

with fine Steel Portraits, 18s. 

Complete. Translated by the | Jorrold’s Barber's Chair and Hedgehog Letters. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 10s 6d. 

= THE. Y'S ¢ OMMON- 4 L AC E BOOK. Edited by J. 





WALPOLE’S (iorace) ENTIRE CORRESPOND- 


Svo, with numerous fine Steel Portraits, £4 1s 
XENOPHON’S COMPLETE 


into English. Svo, with Portrait, 12s Gd. 


Popular Illustrated Books at Is 6d. 


‘Richter’s 98 Pictur 


fil 


St shard’ # Plates. 


Genial Showman—Artemus Ward. Brunton’s Llusts, 


JOSEPHUS'S ANTIQUITIES of the JEWS and Gijon Treasury of Thought, Handsome Gift-book. 


» 


WARS of the JEWS. Translated by Whiston. 2 Greenwood's Wilds of London. Concanen's Plates. 
vols, Svo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, l4s. 


Greenwood's Low-Life Deeps. Concanen’s Plates. 


MILTON'S COMPLETE WORKS, Prose and Poetical. | Grimm's Popular Stories. Cruikshank’s Plates. Gilt. 


— Hall's Sketches of Irish Character. Steel Plates. 
ortley) LETTERS and Hogarth’s Works, Complete iu 3 vols., 78 6d each, 160 
Piates, in fac-simile of Originals. 
| Hunt's Drolls of West of England. Ulustrated. 


Lamb's Complete Works. Portraits and Fac-simile. 
Life in London. Cruikshank’s coloured Plates, 


Portrait, £1 10s Longfellow's Prose Works. Lllustrated by Bromley. 


4 vo, wi 
THis RS IISTORY of the F RENCH REVOLUTION, Longfellow’s Poetical Works. Lllustrated Edition. 


Mark Twain's Choice Works. Portraits and Ilusts. 


THIERS HiIsre RY of the CONSULATE and of the | yjyses of Mayfair: Vers de Société of the 19h Century, 


Fully Llustrated. 


Napoleon ILL, from Caricatures. 
Coloured Plates. 


Parks of London—Their Story. 


ENCE. With the Prefaees and Notes of Croker, | pjanché’s Pursuivant of Arms. 200 Lilusts. and Plates, 
Lord Dover, Peter Cunningham, and others. 9 vols. Playing-Cards—their History, by Taylor. 60 Ilusts. 


Poe's Works. Poems, Essays, and Stories, Llustrated. 
Translated Rabelais, with Doré’s Wonderful Llustrations, 
Remarkable Trials. Phiz’s 60 Illustrations. 
Sheridan's Complete Works, with Poems, 10 Plates, 
Signboards—their History. Numerous Illustrations. 
Stratt’s Sports and Pastimes. 140 Llustrations. 
Summer Cruising in the South Seas. 24 Illustrations, 
tom s Three Tours. Rowlandson’s 83 colrd. Plates 
The ‘odore Hook's Humorous Works. Illustrated. 

n and Cotton's Complete Angler (Sir Harris 
-olas s Edition). With 61 Plate Illustrations, 


WORKS. 








Stothard’s Steel Plates 





ustr ry of the Gie res Fairholt's Plates 
y of Caricature and of the Grytesque 


AtignNs, 


Wright's His 
Wright's Hist: 


12 Plates. Fairholi’s I! 








CHATTO aud WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, 
The Council are prepared to APPOINT a PRO- 
FESSOR of GREEK, 
Applications, addressed to the Chairman, to be sent 
to the College before November 18. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


N R. TENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, 
| W.C., having recently received many choice 
Specimens of MINERALS, ROCKS, and FOSSILS, 
has been able to enrich several Collections previously 
advertised for sale. They can be had at all prices, 
varying from Five Thousand Pounds to Two Guineas, 
and are suitable for the Nobleman's Gallery, the 
Amateur's Study, and for the Working Student in 
Geology. Mr. Tennant gives Instruction in Geology. 


| gerbe PUBLIC LIBRARIES and 
CLUBS.—Dr. CHANNING’S WORKS, in one 
volume, post free. Address R. SPEARS, 37 Norfolk 
Street, Strand, London. The volume is sold at 3s 6d, 
post free, by H. Brace, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, 
London. 


RURY LANE—Mr. and Mrs. 
. BOUCICAULT. in the great Irish Drama THE 
SHAUGHRADN, illustrated with beautiful scenery by 
William Beverley, at 7.45 every evening. Preceded by 
The WHITE HAT. To conelude with A NABOB 
foran HOUR. Prices from 6d to £44s. Doors open at 
6.50, commence at 7. Box-office open from 10 till 5 daily, 


bogota and BEDDING.— 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has on show a very 
large assortment of Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Child- 
ren’s Cots, &c. 150 Patterns fixed for inspectiun. 
All of best make and of guaranteed quality. 
Strong Iron Stumps, for servants......... 12s to 22s. 
Strong Iron French, do., do. ....,..+.+ 15s to 25s 6d. 
Superior do., best colours, brass knobs, 20s to 150s. 
Brass French Beadsteads 78s to 114s. 











Do., do., extra strong...... 147s to 315s. 
Half-Tester Bedsteads, brass fittings ...40s to 240s. 
Do., do., foot-rails, all brass ...........00+ 40s to 400s. 


Children’s Cots, Chair Bedsteads, Couches, &c. 
Elongated Bedsteads, &c., in every variety. 
[geen MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON. Extreme care is taken, even where the 


prices are the lowest, to use only such material as | 


will wear satisfactorily. Bedding can be supplied of 
& common quality, but is not kept in stock. 

For Bedsteads. Width—; 3ft. 4f.-Gin| 5ft 
j£8.d/£s.d.£38. a. 






















| PNHEOBALD BROTHERS & MIALL, 

Accountants, 50 Mark Lane, London, conduct 
inquiries for PARTNERSHIPS in a confidential but 
effective manner. Businesses selected after scrutiny, 
and recommended to clients. A small fixed per-cent- 
age charged upon completing negotiations only. Terms 
on application. or free by post. 


ARTNERSHIP REQUIRED, or a 
4 CONFIDENTIAL POSITION, in a sound, 
thriving business, conducted upon honourable prin- 
ciples, by a GENTLEMAN (aged 34), who is prepared 
to introduce about £2,000, and give active personal 
assistance in Warehouse or Counting-House. Highest 
references commercial and personal, essential. 
Address, * X. L..” care of THEOBALD BROTHERS 
and MIALL, 30 Mark Lane, E.C. 


Mo BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 
; PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN.—Messrs. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell, and to Let, 
Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations very con- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- 
DENCES, having from 10 to 25 bedrooms, and other 
indoor and outdoor accommodation in proportion, and 
land varying in extent. Some with manorial rights, 
shooting, and fishing —Particulars will be sent free of 
cost on application, and photographic views of most of 
the residences can be seen at the Estate Agency 
Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. 


JOUN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
e GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, with the Patent 
Perfect Check-repeater Action, on the Three-years’ 





—1I8 Wigmore Street, London, W. Manufactory—The 
Brinsmead Works, Grafton Road, N.W. 


{ISHER'S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an 
Empty Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING. BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST REE. 


188 STRAND. 


ECONOMICAL 





| Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. 


{ 


System, may be obtained at every Music Warehouse, | 


Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


reo yd 
| JAY'S DOMESTIC MOURNING 
T. 


DEPARTMENT, REGENT STR 
CHARGES wae. 





















| 
UNDER SERVANTS. 
Silk and Crape Bonnets ..,, ++ from 4 is 4 
Cashmere Shawls ......... -_— O08 6 
Cotton Dress, unmade. —- 6. 6 
Ditto, made complete ... w- —= 0 1s 8 
Victoria Cord Dress Bodice, trimmed, st 
| same material complete ... -— 186 
| Ditto, trimmed crape .... — 1ne 
| Cloth Jacket ........ — Ob : 
| UPPER SERVANTS, $ 
| Vietoria Cord, Alpaca, or French Twill 
; Costume Skirt, fully trimmed, and 
| Basque Bodice with Tuckers, com- 
| PICO ...cccrrercoveesseevers eoveees —- 3830 
| Ditto, trimmed with Crape -~- “Zen 
| Silk and Crape Bonnets ...... — OWs 
Cloth Jacket, trimmed Crape .., — 1156 


MOURNING FOR LADIES, 

Messrs. JAY, anxious to remove the impression 
which they find has gained undue circulation that 
none but the richest materials in Costumes, Mantles, 
and Millinery are sold at their Establishment, deem it 
a duty to themselves and the public to assure all fami- 
lies who have not yet dealt at Jay's Mourning Ware. 
house that good wearing materials are cut from the 
piece, and at more than an equivalent for the price, 
which is from Is per yard upwards, P 
Messrs. JAY have always at command experienced 
Dressmakers and Milliners, who act as travellers, s9 
that in the event of immediate Mourning being ‘re- 
quired, or any other sudden emergency for dress, one 
| can be despatched to any part of the Kingdom on 
| receipt of letter or telegram, without any expense 


whatever to the purchaser. All articles are marked 
in plain figures, and charges are the same as if the 
goods were bought for ready money at the Warehouse 
in Regent Street. 

| JAY'S, 


London General Mourning Warehouse, 
243, 245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, 
LFRACOMBE HOVLEL.—RKEDUCED 
TARIFF from Ist NOVEMBER.—Appointments, 
Cuisine, and Wines perfect, with Choice of 250 Rooms. 
Terms on application to the MANAGER, Ilfracombe, 
North Devon. 





FREDs. EDWARDS AND SON'S 
TILED 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
They are very economical ; they give no oppressive amount 
The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 


KITCHENERS. 
The various sizes suited to different 








The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 


The method and secret of the preparation 
hat anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 


Best Straw Palliasses ........ eeccenoee 2} 6 .). 38. 

Best French Alva Mattre .|.12 6.1861 06 > a ‘ . icati 

Ooloured ‘Wool ditto ....... Ta76t 6.1 9 Prospectuses forwarded, per pans eee, on applic ation. - 

Best Brown Wool ditto.............../1 3.1113 6117. | —  — -—-— en 
Good White Wool ditto J/L1L62 66212, Y a Ip TNT RO VE : aN 
Extra Super ditto, ditto... 210.1333 .\¢ 2. |} DR. J. COLLIS BROW N y S CH LORODY NE 
Superior Horsehair ditto . 263 3.3 9.) ean »>TOINT AN "TY GPNTTIVE 

Extra Super ditto ...... . wes «4. | IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

German Spring . 10 ./8 8.384. The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, * that the composition 
Superior ditto, Hair Stuffing ......3 5./4 76415. | of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.’ 

French Mattress foruse over spring) 15 .'2 11. 217. Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff). and so named by him, and it 
Extra Super ditto............. J2 8631264 . has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. 

Beds, Poultry, at 1s per Ib.... A mM .2 F a have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, t 

Best Grey Goose, at 2s 6d per Ib...}3 12 6510.6 6. | BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 

Do. Best White do., at 3s 6d perIb/4 15 .|/7 3.38 | CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 


Feather Pillows, 336d to 14s; Bolsters, from 6s to 
29s6d; Down Pillows, from 11s 6d to 18s. Blankets, 
Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 


TJILLIAM S BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show-Rvoms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories—S8t Newman St., 
and Newman Mews, London, W. 


F RY’S CARACAS 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Fvod, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 






i Y’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 

Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—/vod, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. S. FRY and SONS. 


T OLLOWAY'SPILLS& OINTMENT. 
—The poorer masses and the richer classes 
suffer alike at certain seasons from fever, diarrhcea, 


dysentery, and similar ailments, which everybody | 


knows prevail in autumn, and it should be as well 
known that these complaints can be safely and sue- 
cessfully subdued by Holloway's purifying prepara- 
tions. Holloway'’s Ointment, well rubbed over the 
entire abdomen, his Pills taken internally, and his 
dietary rules strictly observed, embrace the domestic 
and medical management of these diseases, which, 
when neglected, weaken, if they fail to prove fatal. 
These remedies remove the causes of complaint, and 
no sufferer, whether his disease be chronic or acute, 
should despair till trial has been given to these 
medicines, which will secure a safe deliverance from 
disease, 


JIUITE and SOUND TEETH are 
indispensable to personal attraction, and to 

health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, preserves 
and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradi- 
cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens 


the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. | 


Price 2s 91 per box. So!d by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Ask for * Rowlands’ Odonto.” 


COCOA. | 


| Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 


| discovered, 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for C§ 
CHLORODYNE efiectually checks and arrests th: 


yughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
»se too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup,Ague 


CHLORODYNE «ets like a charm in Diarrhcea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 


CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks 


J.C, BAKER, Esq.. M.D, Bideford.—“ It is without 
doubt the most valuable and cerfain Anodyne we have.” 
| Dr. M*MiteMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—*“I 
| consider it the most valuable medicine known.” 

From Dr. B. J. Bouton and Co., Horneastle.— 
“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent 


Sold in bottles 








at Is 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6d each. 


each bottle. 


SOLE MAN 


of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 


CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralzia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &. 


direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 
pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
ever cause It induces a feeling of comfort and 
quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
seems to possess this great advantago over all other 
Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after- 
effects.” 

None is genuine without the words “Dr, J. COLLIS 


Is 13 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE™ on the Governmeut Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 


UFACTURER, 


J.T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA, 


MARAVEILL 


A COCOA. 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST-TABLE IS COMPLETE 


SOLD IN TLIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS, 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wir THE BEST ARTICLES 


AT 


DEA 


ESTABLISHED 


WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS REVERAGE. 


—— —— 


N E ‘ S. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


TABLE KNIVES, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s, 
ELECTRO FoRKsS—Table, 24s to 38s; Dessert, 16s to 29s. 
_ SPOONS, = %1s to 40s; _ 16s to 30s. 
Parter-Mache TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
| ELecTRO TEA AND COFFEE Sets, from £3 7s to £24. 
| Dish COVERS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s: Electro, £11 11s. 
| ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 
— Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s. 
LAMPs— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &e. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE Urns. 
>: : AND VASES, Boxes &c. 
glish, French, and American. 
CHINA AND GLAsS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 

















Fenpers—Pright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
Stoves—PBright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
3EDSTEADS—Brass and [ron, with Bedding. 
| Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &e. 
GASELIERS—2-light. 17s; 3-do., 523; 5-do., £6 68. 
— Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £6. 
KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper. Tin, and Iron. 
TURNERY GoOOps, BrausHEes, MATS, &e. 
TooLs—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
GARDEN TooLs—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &¢. 
HoT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &. 








A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


| DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
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BANK 


OF SCO 


T LAND 


(Constituted by Act of Parliament, A.D. 1695.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, £1,500,000, 
LONDON OFFICE—43 LOTHBURY, E.C. 


PAID UP, £1,000,000, 





RESERVE FUND, £385,000, 


The Bank open CURRENT ACCOUNTS and receive DEPOSITS at INTEREST ; issue LETTERS of CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES 


available in all parts of the world; 





lle 
a Yr 
CARSON’S PAINT. 
PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE 
OF WALES. 
extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
especially applicable to 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 


2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 





CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE HILL, Lonpon, E.C. ; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 





SORT YOUR PAPERS 
wto STONE'S 
PATENT BOXES. 
Sold by all Stationers. 


Full particulars, post free, of HENRY 
Patentee and Manufacturer, BANBU RY 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


STONE, 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT., 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly super 





ior to any Tooth Powder 

Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness. protects the 

enamel! from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Pric 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumer 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
Li mndon, E Cc. 


he ALLEN 
tLD'S 


Hs RES TORE R or DRESSING 
will — Grey or Faded Uair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 

IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 

IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al! dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye 
In large bott!es, price Six Shillings 
Sold by most Chemists and Secteur: 2. 
Dépot, 114 and 116 S: outhampton Row, London, WC. 


[DS=EFoR :D's FLUID MAGNESI A. 


The Medical Pr ofession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
Sperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

gbENNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 

» London ; and all Chemists throughout the world. 


e 1s 6d per pot. 


rs, and at 


MRS. 





4 








B™ AND ond CO’S SOUPS 


pPpomeey. ED PROVISIONS, and 
yy and GAME PIES; also, 
a of BEEF, BEEF ‘TEA, 
T URTLE SOUP, and other 
ee for INVALIDS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


M+ PPIN 
VW EBBs 


> pete SERVICES OF PLATE 
IN OAK CASES, 
OUTFITS FOR 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, 
HOME AND FOREIGN SERVICE. 
PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 
Special Lists post free. 


Illustrated Catalogues post-free. Larger Edition on 
receipt of 12 stamps. 
MANSION - Hovse BUILDINGS, POULTRY, 
LONDON; and OXFORD STREBT (76,77, and 
78), West ENb. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOw-Rooms: 
ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


G* NTLEMEN desirous of having their 
XI Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 

“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
1 largest holders of Whisky in the world, Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their Louduu Odlices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 

WHIS 


| Gen AILAN’S . LL K Y. 
This celebrated and most delicious vld mellow 
spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the a Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'S . LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


as supplied to Her Majesty at all the Royal Palaces, 
and to the Aristocracy and Gentry of the United King- 
dom. The delicious product of the famed Kent Morellas 
supersedes wine in many houscholds. A most valuable 
tonic. 428 net per dozen, prepaid. Carriage free in 
England. Export orders under Bond. 


GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


“The Sportsman's Special Quality.” 508 net per 
dozen, prepaid, Carriage free in England. This 
quality, which, please observe, is not supplied unless 
distinctly ordered, contains more Brandy and less 
Saccharine than the above “Queen's Quality,” and 
has been specially prepared for the Hunting-Field, 
&c, Order through any Wine Merchant, or direct of 


THE 


undertake the CUSTODY of SECURITIES belonging to customers, the COLLECTION of DIVIDENDS, the 
PURCHASE or SALE of STOCKS, &c., and transact all kinds of Banking business connected with Scotland. 


TO INVESTORS. 





Now ready, Ra per co} we or 5s annually. 
/pP ENNINGTON and CO/’S 

MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 

PENNINGTON and CO. 3 Royal Exchange 
Buildings, London, E.c, 

JHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1732. Prompt and liberal Loss —~ : eae Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the work 

eres GEORGE WILL TAM LOVELL, 

Secretaries { joirN J. BROOMFIELD. 
] ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 

MMUE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOCLETY, instituted in 1831, for 
Mutual As-urance. 

Head Office—26 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
Manager—THOMAS Bonb Sprague, M.A. 
Secretary—WILLIAM FINLAY. 

Office in London—69 King William Street, E.C, 
Resident Secretary—J. W. Beit. 

The Report of the Directors for the year ending 
March 1, 1875, can now be had, or will be forwarded 

post-free, on application. 

AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

d4 Fleet Street, London. 
Invested Assets on 3ist Dec., IST4 .....0-eeeee £5,547,084 
Income for the past year 512,730 





Amount paid on Death to December last.,, 10,228,346 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 

years ended 3lst December last ........... 662,104 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 

BENOINOE os cnsusseansnvsnsesenneronsenspmenenesceseusene 5,523,133 


Forms of Proposal, &¢., will be ‘Sent on application 
to the Office. 


CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!! 
d Provide against the losses that follow by taking 
a Policy 


AGAINST ACC - op OF ALL KINDS, 
the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. BINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAID-Up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £160,000, 
Annual Income, £180,000. 
COMPENSATION PALD, £91 5,000. 
Sonus allowed to Insurers of Five Year t 
OFFICES—64 CORNILILL, and 10 REX s 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


area WATERS. 
'S GENULNE 


4 
B URROW 
WATERS, 


Prepared at the PURE CRYSTAL SPRINGS in the 
MALVERN HILLS, are of unsurpassed purity. 


M 4 LVERN SELTZER, SODA, 
i POTASH, LITHIA, and LEMONADE. 
SIX DOZENS CARRIAGE FREE. 
Address—W. and J. BURROW, MALVERN. 
(Established 1550.) 


Patentees of the Slider Wine Bins and Mineral 
Water Kacks. 





MALVERN 





In consequence of Spuric US ‘imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their siguature— 
*LEA and PERRINS,” 


which will be placed on every bottle of 





T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 

CUUGHS, COLDS, PALNS in the CHEST, SHOKT- 
NESS of BREATH, PHLEGM.—T WO of : | 
1)" LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
Ww AFERS give immediate relief, and nothing 
else gives such a sound, refreshing night's rest, while in 
rheumatic and nervous pains they act like a charm. 
To singers and public speakers they are invaluable fur 
clearing and strengthening the voice. They have a } 
pleasant taste. Is 14d, 28 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s per box. 
wuld by all Medicine Veudors, | 


TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world. —{November, 1874.) 


YEMARK ABLE, very ~ Remarkable 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYKETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small. 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by ¢ homisis, 


ALL Ww HO ARE LIABL E TO COLDS AND SORE THROATS SHOUL D NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S 


, ANTL-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if i 
and even if a cold bas become severe, will give i 
Of all Chemists, 





Address: Dr, 


DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY and 


ALKARAM. 


nhaled on the first symptoms, will at once arrest them, 
mmediate relief and generally cure in one day. 


2s 9d a bottle. 


SONS, 37 Newgate Street, E.C. 
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The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for} 


NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 

MATERIALISM AND ITS OPPONENTS. By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 
ens AND Russia IN ASIA. By M. E. Grant Duff, MP. 
SHERMAN AND JOHNSTON. By Lieutenant-Colonel C. C. Chesney, 
THE BOOK OF JOB AND THE PLATONIC DIALOGUE ON Justice. By H. W. Hoare. 
Is ouR CAUSE IN CHINA Just? By J. Il. Bridges. 
DmpeEROT. VI. Dialogues. By the Editor. 
Tue REFORM OF THE MAGISTRACY. By Henry Crompton. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. Chaps. 47-51. By George Meredith. 





DEDICATED by EXPRESS PERMISSION to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


INDIA AND ITS NATIVE PRINCES: 


Travels in Central India and in the Presidencies of 
Bombay and Bengal. 


By LOUIS ROUSSELET. 


Carefully Revised and Edited by Lieutenant-Colonel C. BUCKLE, and containing 
816 Illustrations and 6 Maps, super-royal 4to, cloth, price £3 3s. 


From the Times, October 7, 1875. 

“Nothing can be clearer than M. Rousselet’s description of the countries and 
people he visited during these five years, and we seem ourselves to be living among 
them, as they pass in his vivid pages in stately splendour under our eyes. The 
book is superbly illustrated also, and with remarkable accuracy, for every face in 
it is a likeness which any Anglo-Indian will at once recognise......We might quote 
many striking extracts from M. Rousselet’s work for the entertainment of our 
readers, but we have said enough to justify us in recommending it warmly to 
their notice. In the magnificent collection of books which the Prince of Wales has 
relected for presents to the princes, chiefs, and other distinguished natives of 
India, are fifty copies of this work. His Royal Highness's tour will closely follow 
M. Rousselet’s route, and, no doubt, will be followed in bis volume by many in 
anticipation, and often again in illustration, of the Royal progress.” 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piceadilly. 





Now ready, large Svo, cloth extra, price 31s 64. 
THE 
SOUTHERN STATES OF AMERICA: 
An Illustrated Record of an Extensive Tour of 
Observation during the Years 1873-4, 
Through what were formerly the Slave States of the American Union. 
3y EDWARD KING. 
With Maps, and 536 Engravings on Wood from Original Sketches by J. Wells 
Champney. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 


Secon 
— 


Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 15s, 


FOOD AND ODIETE 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY AND THERAPEUTICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By F. W. PAVY, MD., F.R.S., 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, Guy's Hospital. 

“A standard work of reference.”—Zancet. 

“ May not only bestudied carefully for the sake of the valuable information it 
contains, but may serve to pass an idle hour pleasantly as well as profitably," 
| Pharmaceutical Journal. 

“A work with which every educated man ought to make himself familiar”. 
Chemical News, . 


J. and A. CHURCHILL, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





New Edition, recently published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s, cloth. 
~! UPERNATURAL RELIGION; an Inquiry into the reality 
kK. of Divine Revelation. Sixth Edition, carefully revised, with Eighty Pages 
of new Preface. 
‘The writer of ‘Supernatural Religion’ has conferred a boon on all students of 
| theology.” — Westminster Review. 
“The book proceeds from a man of ability, a scholar, and reasoner, whose dig- 
| cussions are conducted in a judicial method."—Athenwum. 
| 
| 








“ By far the most decisive, trenchant, and far-reaching of the direct contributiong 
to theological controversy that have been made iu this generation." —Fortnightly 
Review. 

“It is not often that the gifts and acquirements necessary to the composition of 
so masterly and exhaustive a treatise as the present are united in the same 
person.”—/ul! Ma!] Gazette. 

“We give a hearty welcome to this learned and able work...... The masterly 
examination of the evidences for the antiquity of the Christian Scriptures in these 
volumes. so far as we know, is an unparalleled specimen in the English language.” 
= Spectator. 

“Tt abounds with acuteness and overflows with reading.”"—Academy. 

| This is beyond doubt an important book...... The talent is unquestionable, 

Independence of thought, keenness of iusight, width of information, are attested 
| in every chapter."—Literary World. 
| “The style is for the most part extremely clear and forcible; the lines of argu- 

ment are traced with a tirm hand, and the abundance of illustrative material 
| contained in the notes constantly enables the reader to exercise independent 
| judgment on the statement of the text..—Jnquirer. 
| “The examination of the first three Gospels in relation to the early Fathers 
down to the date of the Muratorian Fragment, is one of the most complete under- 
| takings of the kind which we have in English.”"—Guardian. 
| “A very learned and exact book."—MaTTHEW ARNOLD, in the Contemporary 
Revicie. 

“Tt is written in 2 style so calm, with learning so weighty, and ability so great, 
that it at once demands attention and commands respect."—Scofsman. 

“His work is always earnest, and generally clear, his reasonings are direct, 
though they sometimes appear to us overstrained, and his main conclusions it 
will be found difficult to shake."—Theolosical Review. 

“It would be mere bigotry to deny the erudition, the logic 
whole, the reverent tone exhibited by the author.” —Standard. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





power, and, on the 





Now ready, Second Thousand, price 64. 

| Q'UGGESTIONS for a PUBLIC RELIGIOL 
| in Harmony with Modern Science and Philoso 
| London: TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 








S SERVICE, 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Notes of Travel in South Africa. | 
By C. J. ANDERSON, Author of “Lake Njami.” | 
Edited by L. LLOYD. 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. | 

“This book is most interesting reading, and the ST Eeee eae 
notes on the zoology of Damaraland are especially to ee ee. : 


Celebrities I have Known: ponsos, tiewano. 
with Episodes, Political, Social, Sporting. and 


Sin JoHN HERSCHEL. 
Theatrical. By Lord WiLtttAM LENNOX. 2 vols. 


By A BARRISTER or 


Designed and Executed 


P The work is divided 

Recollections of Colonel deGonne- cevers— 
VILLE. Edited from the French, by Cuartorre | , Chapter L—Tue Royat 
M. YoNGs, Author of “The Heir cof Redelyffe,” 
&e. 2 vols., 2ls. 


My Youth, by Sea and Land, 


from 1809 to 1816. By CHARLES Lorrvs, formerly | BI 
f the Royal Navy, late of the Cold n Guards, | Bishops. 
2 vols., 21s. Provosts. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Diane. By Mrs. Macquoid, 


Author of “ Patty.” 2 vols.. 21s. 
“A very clever novel, written in a style 


ciates, 





Section 3. Lite 








fready, 


Chapter V.—JUnGes, 
Chapter VI.—CLAssicaL 
Chapter VIL.—ScCIENTIFI 


Section 2. Novelists. Sect 


f singular | . 
Sectlou 


2. The Navy. 





| Now ready, demy 8vo, 600 pages, price 188; India HE 
paper, 21s, 
| es 
THE ETON PORTRAIT GALLERY, | ‘!lowing:— 
CONSISTING OF | 
SHORT MEMOIRS OF 
ETON 


WITH TWELVE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


THE FOUNDER. 


Chapter IL—THE FOUNDING OF THE COLLEGE.— 

THE EDUCATIONAL COURSE. vr 
‘hapte —D cES:—Sectior rchbishops anc aS " ; 

Bishote of the at hg se = +e a hbishoy 1 and following trade-marks woven in every sheet:— 
shops ite gdom. S« . ‘ ey" 

‘rary Divines. 


Chapter IV.—STATESMI 
Section 2, Viceroys. Section 3. Diplomatists. 
© MEN. 

Chapter VILL—LITERAR 


Chapter [X.—WaARRIORS:—Section 1. The Army. CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO 


ART JOURNAL 
for NOVEMBER (price 2s 64) contains the 


| LINE ENGRAVINGS 
1, HOMELESS. After G. Doré. 
2. ETCHINGS. By Robert Brandard. 
} 3. The HALT ina VALLEY. After A. Bierstadt. 
THE INNER TEMPLE. | LITERARY CONTENTS. 
| STUDIES AND SKETCHES BY Stk Epw!n LANDSEER, R.A, 
| Illustrated. 

SILVER AS AN ART-VATERIAL. By P. L. Simmonds. 
| THE MARLBOROUGH Gems. By J. Piggot, F.S.A 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE MORE EMINENT 
MEN. 


by Cavalier GABRIELLI. 


HALLAM, HENRY. THe Works oF J. G. Natsu. By Jas Dafforne. 





Sutton, Str THOMAS, Illustrated, 
EARL Howe. JAPANESK ART. By Sir R. Alcock, K.C.B., &e. 
WESTMINSTER ITAL. I}lustrated. 
Eron - COLLEGE CHAPEL | MONUMENTAL BRAsses. Illustrated. 
AND SCHOOL-YARD. | ART DESIGNS ON MEDIEVAL TiLes. By Dora Green- 


fleld. Illustrated. 
SHERWOOD Forest. Illustrated. 
| PROGRESS OF OUR ART-INDUSTRIES 
F.R.S.E. 
FOUNDER :—Section 1. His | Art, ar HOME AND ABROAD, OsITUARY, Reviews, &c. 





into the Nine followi 





By Prof. Archer, 





Age. Section 2. His Character. Section 3. His Asso- | London: Virrugand Co., Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 


POYAL IRISH LINEN WRITING- 


PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker's name 










ion 2. Colonia ‘Royal [Trish Linen," and Crown; 
» Flax,” Irish Harp and Crown. 
yi s. Samples post free for Six- 
Wholesale of MArcus Warp and Co., Royal 
ter Works, Belfast and London. 
oe and INDIAN CARPETS, 

Poets IMPORTED BY 

WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 

THE ROYAL 


IN:—Section 1 





SCHOLARS. 


Y MEN :—Seection 
ion 3. Historia 


FAMILY 





brilliancy."—Court Journa’. oa Coreen ch or y , 
i A few Large-paper Copies (India P f f the | 35 and 36 OLD BONDSTREET, LONDON, W. 
The Squire's Legacy By Mary Engravings can be had in a Portfolio. price Two EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 
o-a@.° Guineas, Sse las 
Ceci, HAY, Author of * Old Myddeltuu’s Money.” eryr prva SATTIVG aIe Vv ow 
. . aia ore . FINE PRENGAL MATTING, SIX ARDS WIDE. 
“This book deserves the succe ich should at Eton College: WILLIAMS aud SON. ‘ Rooms pode in One we ~~’ 





tend pure ideals and a graceful fi 
charming heroine."—Athenwum. 


‘y. Doris is a London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 





E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
4e 





F THIRD EDITION, post free, 1s. SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 

My Love She’s but a Lassie By | R. WATTS on ASTIHALA. | and SON, sole proprictors of the ¢ lebrated Receipts, 
the Author of “ Queenie 3 vols sip A Treatise on the only Suecessfal Meth f | and Mauufacturers of the Pickles, Siuces, and Condi- 

“rs . ase hm ih nee As Curing this Disease. By Rospert WaAt?s, D ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 

“An interesting book. The characters are vivid, the| wars, L.S.A. &e. 5 Bulstrode Street, vendish uame, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 


plot is stirring.”"—aAcademy. 


Wild Hyacinth. 
DOLPH, Author of “Gentianeila,” &c. 3 vols, 
“A pleasant, natural, and interesting tale." —Post, 


Blacksmith and 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. f 


| Square, London. 





| Preventi f Phthisis. 
Scholar. By -hoe r) ithisis 
Tus 


By Mrs Ran- | London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street 
De | eee 


| Just published, price 3s, cloth. | 
LIMATE and PHTHISIS; or, the | if 


Influence of Climate in the Production and 


‘ready, | LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row, E.C 


pared by them is guaranteed : entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
| Street, London, 8.E, 
ArT . rT ’ 4 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
| ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
| pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the La 
} used so many years, signed “ Zvizabeth Lazenby.” 





By JOHN PARKIN, M.D 
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NEW BOOKS. 
This day, in small 4to, cloth elegant, price 7s 61. N E WwW W @) R K S . 


The MARQUIS of LORNE’S NEW POEM. 


GUIDO and LITA: a Tale of the Riviera. lane LIVES of ARCHBISHOPS LAUD and 


Jith Illustrations. “YON ’ 
With “ ao | 4 bay — oe Fargunar Hook, D.D. Dean of 
* , ee er m tichester, Forming the 11th Volume of “The Lives of the Archbishops of 
HISTORY of ENGLISH  DRAMATIC| Canterbury.” svo, tbe , 
LITERATURE to DEATH of QUEEN ANNE. By A. W. Warp, M.A, 
Professor of History and English Literature in Owens College, Manchester. 


2 vols. 8¥0, 328. (misdy. | MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED ETONIANS, 


including Fielding, Gray the Poet, Horace Walpole, William Pitt, Earl of 


ANTONIO ALLEG RI da CORRE( : GIO. From Chatham, Lord Bute, Lord North, Horne Tooke, Lord Lyttelton, Earl Temple, 





é 0? pate R “ . Admiral Lord Howe, &c. By JouN HENEAGE Jessk, Author of “ Memoirs of 
the German of Dr, JuLivs Meyer, Director of the Royal Gallery, Berlin. the Reign of George IIL.” “ Memoi 7 F Ss ” be q 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Mrs. HEATON. Royal 8yo, containing 20 vols. ona 98s. ° , ween et Che Coust of Ge Shasia.” Se. tn 8 


Woodbury-type Illustrations. 31s 6d. (Uniform with “ Diirer,” &c.) 


(Just ready. 
WASHINGTON IRVING—OLD CHRIST-|2RESINA in AMERICA. By Therese 
MAS. From the Sketch-Bock. Crown 8vo, with upwards of 100 Illustrations 8vo, 21s. 


YELVERTON, Lady AVONMORE, Author of “ Teresina Peregrina.” 2 vols. crown 
by Randolph Caldecott, engraved by J. D. Cooper, cloth elegant, 6s. 
The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. An Entirely 


(Just ready. 
SHAKESPEARE'S 'TARCH: ing 
SHAKESPEARE . PLU TARCH ’ being a New Edition. printed in large, clear type, in 3 vols. feap. 8vo, to be known a3 


Selection from the Lives in North's * Piutarch™ which illustrate Shakespeare's The BURLINGTON EDITION. 10s 6d. 
Plays. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Index of Names, and Gilossarial 
Index, by the Rey. W. W. Skeat, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. — 








SERMONS on PRAYER. By the late J. T. NEW ADDITIONS TO BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE 


O'BRIEN, D.D., Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin. Preached in the 
NOVELS. 


Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo, 6s, [This day. 
“_ Tr Tih r r ‘ . 

Dr. C. J. VAUGHAN.—WORDS from the g~pyEN LAWRENCE: Yeoman By Mrs 
‘ROSS: Lent Lectures, 1875; and THOUGHTS THESE TIMES: Uni- | - aad 
cauyemenn 1008. Wants feap. 880, 4s ‘i. hai ite ni Phas Fag Epwarpes, Author of “Archie Lovell,” “ Leah: a Woman of Fashion,” &c. 

i | The New and Popular Edition, with an Illustration on Stecl. In crown 8yo, 
| price 6s, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
HUGH CRICHTON’S ROMANCE. By 


CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE. 3 . Crown Syo, 31s 6d. [This day, 


‘COMIN’ THRO’ the RYE. The New and 


Popular Edition, In crown 8vo, 6s. 


WILD MIKE: a Christmas Story. By 


> » ‘ -PIINGD.- Love , | 
RALPH and BRUNO: a Novel. By M. Se cecutueis Sheimeaeeeaan. atin ot taamtaanah* tanaain Celie” Te 


> 9 vole - Oo Ie te . “ 
BRAMSTON. 2 vols. crown 870, 21s. [This day, In small crown Svo, 3s 6d. 


OWEN GWYNNE'’S GREAT WORK. By the me LETTERS and CORRESPONDENCE of 


Author of * Wandering Willi 2 vols. crown Svo, 213. [74s day, . 
‘ | the late EDWARD DENISON, M.P. for NEWARK. PEOPLE'S EDITION, 
including several Letters, now printed for the first time. Tauchnitz size, 3s 6d, 


TELL ME A STORY. By Exnis Granaq. | 


Globe 8vo, with Illustrations t ER CRANE, 4s 6d. (A Book for Children, 


uniform with Lady Barker's us Stor ies About . &e.) [This day. THE POPU LAR NOVELS 
FLORAL DECORATIONS tor the DWELL- | AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


ING-HOUSE: a Practical Guide to the Home Arrangement of Plants and | 
Flowers. By ANNIK HAssSARD. Crown 8vo, with numerous Lilustrations. 5s. 
(This day. 








The ROMANC E 5 it A STRONOM Y By Rt. | LEAH: a WOMAN of FASHION. By Marois 


KALLEY MILLER, M.A. New and Enlarged Edition, crown 8¥o, 4s 6a i 
{This day. “*Leah’ is the best, the cleverest, and the strongest novel we have as yet had in 
° 7 the autumnal publishing season, at it is certainly Mra. Edwardes’ masterpiece.” — 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITION,2 vols. crown syo, 12s. The World, 


» IO P ‘. <5 Fy ™ ‘ | “Mrs. Edwardes’ last novel is the strongest and most complete which she has 
The PILLA RS of the HOUSE, By CiAR- yet produced.”—Saturday Review, “j 
LoTTE M. YONGE, Author of * The Heir of Redelyffe. [This day. | This is one of the cleverest novels we have read for a considerable time."— 
| Pali Mall Gazette. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. | HIS NATURAL LIFE. By Marcus Clarke. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 
“The tragic power of its situations; the knowledge of the sombre life which the 





THE BEST OF THE AMERICAN ILLUSTRATED PERIODICALS. 


Priva Ia: st free, Is 2d. ¢ p 

Cap aire! spreaecheste ta 7 co > - . — author shows so vividly in the able handling of bis 9 i mae —s —_ 

b ( IN . ) ‘ff J \f 4 and there crops up like an oasis in a sterile, stony, and sandy desert, leads the 
os fr I | ‘ N El " 5 M( N I ILY ] O 7 N O\ EM I 2D I ve reader far away from the beaten tracks of flction.”—Morning Post. 

Commencement of a NEW NOVEL, entitled, “GABRIEL CONROY,” by BRET | « There is an immensity of power in this most extraordinary book." — Vanity Fair, 


HARTE, the author's first extended work. The scenes and characters chosen from 
the author's favourite fleld, early California. 
SCRIBNER'S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE contains upwards of Twenty om. 


Original and Entertaining Articles, ail fully Ulustrated, PRETTY MISS BELLEW. In 8 vols. crown 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 8v0. 





THE BEST JUVENILE MAGAZIN E IN A MERICA. IV. ss 
Price One Shillings post fre, 1s 2 ‘The SECOND WIFE. By E. Marlitt. 
S 7 N I ¢ | | QY L \ S . Translated from the German by ANNIE Woop, In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘f TSTR > ZINE F : : ~OYS “In ‘The Second Wife’ we have a German tale of power. Some of the scenes 
The 1 An RECREATE AOREE Wee Se See ee are described with marvellous vigour, and the situation is at times appulling.”"— 
The leading Juvenile Magazine in America, now first published in England. joj, Bull, 
Commencement of a New Volume, | 


x. ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, unsurpassed in its Illus- | DOROTHEA WALDEGRAVE. By the 


ONDON LIBRARY, 1 2 St. James's Square London. Countess Haun-HAHy, and Translated from the German by Lady Herperr, 
Founded 1841 . 2 vols. crown Svo. 
PATRON—H.R. the PRINCE of WALES. vi. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq THIRD EDITION. 


__This Library contains $5,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
y pos uU uages, : . The QUEEN of CONNAUGHT. 3 vols. 
_ Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 

teen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room crown 5¥v0. 
open from Ten to hali-past Six. Prospectus on application. “There are many passages of striking beauty, and it is long since we read a story 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. which so favourably impressed us with the powers of an unknown author, [t is 
7 22S tenga redict, after reading ‘The Queen of Connaught, that its writer will be 








ae ; easy to 


(PUE NEW ROAD at CHARING CROSS is shown by a jiodta or'aguin. Le. 
: Plan in this week's BUILDER (4d, or by post 44d)—Also View and Plan of ; 

Congregational Chapel at Bootle—Light in London—Attractions at the Eastern 

Museum—On Dry-Ret—Exhibitions—Horse- Shoes by Machinery—Opening Meet- RICHARD BENTLEY, and St IN, New Burlington Stroet. 


ings, Institute of Archit 
Stree } vt 


t and Architectural Associations, &.—45 Catherine 
*, W.C., and all Newsmen. ' 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.—CAPTAIN CREAGH’S NEW TRAVELS IN HERZEGOVINA, 
SERVIA, BOSNIA, MONTENEGRO, DALMATIA, &c. 


OVER the BORDERS of CHRISTENDOM and 


ESLAMIAH; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through Hungary, Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and Montenegro, to the North of Albania, By James Creacn, 
Author of “A Scamper to Sebastopol.” 2 vols. large post 8vo, 25s. 


CANTON and the BOGUE: the Narrative of an! 


Eventfal Six Months in China. By Watter Witr1am Menpy. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ITALY REVISITED. By A. GALLENGA (the 


Times’ Correspondent), Author of “Country Life in Piedmont,” &e. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 


DICKENS'S LONDON ; 


of Charles Dickens. By T. EpGar Pemperton, Author of “ Under Pressure.” 


KATE RANDAL'S BARGAIN. By Mrs. ErLoarrt, 


Author of “ The Curate’s Discipline,” “ Some of Our Girls,” “ Meg,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
GOLD-DUST : 3 vols., 318 6d. 
ROBA DITALIA ; or, Italian Lights and Shadows. 


A Record of Travel. By Cuartes W. Hecketuorn. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


HIS LITTLE COUSIN. By Emma M. Pearson, 


Author of “One Love in a Life.” 3 vols., 31s 6d, 


The SHADOW of ERKSDALE. 


MARSHALL. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


LADY LOUISE. By KATHLEEN [SABELLE CLARGEs, 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


SQUIRE HARRINGTON’S SECRET. By Georce 


W. Garrett, 2 yols., 21s. 


A NAME’S WORTH. By Mrs. 


price 21s, 





or, London in the Works 


Crown 8vyo, 6s. 


a Story. 


By Bourton 


M. ALLEN. 2 vols., 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 





Just published, in 8vo, 21s, SECOND EDITION. 


INDIAN WISDOM; 


Or, the Religious, Philosophical, and Ethical Doctrines of the Hindus, 
With a Brief History of the Past and Present Condition of India. 
By MONIER WILLIAMS, M.A., 


Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 18 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








- “The story “ a lives from year to year.’ 


CHARGE DELIVERED to the . Just published. as m 

CLERGY and CHURCHWARDENS of the IE MANUSCRIPT EVERY-DAY 

DIOCESE of PETERBOROUGH, at his Second Visi BOOK, for Saniinan Notable Events, Public, 

tation, October, 1875. By WititamM CONNOR MAGEE, | Family, or Private. This book is intended to be a 

D.D., Bishop af Peterborough record of remarkable events, If a brief record be 

__ Daw DY, IsnrsTER, and Co., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. given, so that only a line or two be occupied with each 

— event, the occurrences of nearly Twenty Years, under 

any given date, will be found in a single page; or it 

may be used asa Diary for one or more years, accord- 

| ing to the number or length of the entries made. The 

Index will be found convenient for classifying the en- 

27 Albemarle Street, W. tries; and a number of leaves are inserted at the end, 

— so that should any date be filled up, it may be carried 

] LACKWOOD’S MA G A “1 N E, tothe end. This book is made of supertine writing- 

for NOVEMBER, 1875, No. DCCXXLI. Price paper, neatly ruled, and substantially bound; and is 

28 6d. published in two editions,—viz., with one page, and | 

CONTENTS, with two pages, for every day in the year. Prices— 

THE FRENCH WAR PREPARATIONS TN 1870. | one page, half-bound roan, lZs; two pages, 21s ; half- | 

THE DUTCH AND THEIR DEAD CITIES | bound russia, one page, 17s 6d; two pages, 26s 6d; | 
THE at EMMA. P: with best gilt, double-action lock, 8s extra. 

Y Edinburgh, Gro. WATERSTON and Son: and 3 


Now ready, demy &vo. 2s. 


Now ready, Latest Edition. 


"2 FELTOER — and 
PAMPHLET. Free by post 


SON'S 












V paanaaes LETTER. 
TENDS AND FOLK-LORE OF NORTH WALES 
A SONG FOR GALATEA 
THE ELF-KING’s YOUNGE ay DAUGHTER. 
SunpRY Supsects—Weather. 
Ws BL ACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


} all Booksellers. 

This day is published, Second Edition. price 1s. 
JYELIGION and 
A. Sermon for the Times. Preached in Crathie 
Monthly, Da 4d. Sg Bn ss0ry a Pe sere A 4 — by ya 
= ee .D., Principal and Professor of Theology, St. Mary's 

+ a CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. “4 ’ 

CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 

. INDIA: POLITICAL AND SOcTAI By M. E. Grant 
Duff, M.P. 

THE LAST ATTEMPT TO REFORM THE CHURCH OF 
ROME FROM WITHIN, By the Rev. Richard F. 
Littledale, D.C.L. 

SAXON SWITZERLAND. By Julian Hawthorne. 

LIKENESSES; OR, PHILOSOPHICAL ANATOMY. By 
Professor St. George Mivart. 

. MODERN BaLuans. By H. G. Hewlet 

. BAD LITERATURE FOR THE YOUNG. 

Strahan, 


her Majesty's Chaplains in Ordinary in Scotland. 
“One of the ablest discourses, we may say at once, 

which we have ever heard or read.”—Spectator. 

Wa. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Md 








Just published, price 6d, post free, 644. 
ik BROAD-CHURCH = MOVE- 
MENT. A Sermon on the occasion of the Death 
of the Rev. Walter Lowe Clay, M.A., late Vicar of 
Rainhill. (In Two Parts.) Preached at Rainhill 
‘By Alexander | Church, September 26, 1875, by the Rev. Brooke 
LAMBERT, M.A., B.C.L., Vicar of Tamworth. 
. THE RELIGIOVS AND CONSERVATIVE ASPECTS OF London: H, SOTHERAN and Co., 77 Queen Street, 
Positivism. By Frederick Harrison. 1. Cheapside, E.C.; 36 Piccadilly, W.; 156 Strand, W.C. 
STRAHAN and Co., Paternoster Row. Prescot: M. CULSHAW. 


oo 
) 


ao 


~ 


| Queen's Head Passage, Paternoster Row, London; and | 


THEOLOGY: a! 


College. in the University of St. Andrew, and one of 


aes. 
STANDARD WORKS of 
FICTION. 


George Eliot. 


‘MIDDLEMARCH. Cheap Edition, 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d, clot With ve a. 
Title designed by Birket Foster, and e: ~ 
| C. H. Jeens. ay 


ADAM BEDE. 


3s 6d, cloth. 


| The MILL on the FLOSS. In 1 vol, 


crown Svo, 3s 6d, cloth. 


SILAS MARNER. In 1 vol. crown 


8vo, 28 6d, cloth. 


SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. In1 


vol. crown Svo, 3s, cloth. 


FELIX HOLT. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


38 6d, cloth. 


In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 


L. = Walford. 
Mr. SMITH : a Part of his Life. Cheap 


Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d 
Mrs. Oliphant. 
VALENTINE and his BROTHER, 


3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 
JOHN: a Love- -Story. Cheap Edition, 
Cheap Edition, 


crown 8vo, 


SALEM CHAPEL. 
crown 8vo, 2s. 
R. D. Blackmore. 
The MAID of SKER. New Edition, 
in Vo. 7s 6 
Major Lockhart. 
FAR to SEE. A New Edition, in 1 
vo Ss 


Laurence Oliphant. 


PICCADILLY. Cheap Edition, 2s 6d. 


Lady Margaret Majendie. 
GIANETTO. In1 vol., 5s. 


Samuel Warren. 


DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. In 


1 vol., 3s 6d. 


TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. In 1 


vol., 5s. 


Colonel E. B. Hamley, C.B. 
LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. Cheap 


Edition, 2s. 


Michael Scott. 
TOM CRINGLE' 8 LOG. The only 


Complete Edition, 2 


The CRUISE of the ‘MIDGE.’ The only 
Complete Edition, 2s. 
WM. BL: \CKW JOD and SONS, 


Edinburgh and London. 





Third Edition. 


The OPERATIONS of WAR EX- 
PLAINED and ILLUSTRATED. By Epwarp 
Bruce HAMLEY, Colonel in the Royal Artillery, 
C.B, Commandant of the Staff College, &c. 
Quarto, with numerous Illustrations, £1 10s. 

“What Colonel Hamley wrote in 1872 the German 
| General Staff, aided by all the rich material gathered 
in their own archives and the mass of publications 
| connec ted with the Bazaine trial, now give as their 
deliberate opinion.”—Su/vrday Reriew, on the Moltke 

Narrative of Metz and Strasburg. 


By the same Author, a New Edition, to be published 
next week, 


On OUTPOSTS. Octavo, price 2s. 
| STAFF-COLLEGE EXERCISES, 1874, 


being the more extended Reconnaissances which 
| formed the tinal part of the Course of that Year. 
} Edited by Colone! HAMLEY, Commandant. With 
Maps and Plans. Octavo, 5s. 


'The STORY of the CAMPAIGN of 
SEBASTOPOL. Written in the Camp. With 
Coloured Illustrations. Octavo, 21s. 





— 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





| This day is published. 


I. 
/NERO: an Historical Play. By W. W. 


Story. Feap. octavo, price 6s. 


A. NEW EDITION of 
GRAFFITI DITALIA. By the Same. 


Feap. octavo, price 7s 6d. 








| WILLIAM BLACK Woop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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Dinca 
POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Manual of Zoology, for the Use of Stu- 
jents. With a General Intr luetion on the Princi- 
pr of Zoology. By HENRY ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 
.D., F 


A 


*RS.E. F.G-S., &¢, Prof. of Nat, Hist. in 
+e, of St, Andrew. 4th Edition, Revised and 


Tniversity E litio t 
cabrged. Crovn 8vo, pp. 732, with 300 Engravings 
on Wood. 12s 6d. 


“Tt isthe best manual of zoology yet published, not 

bens ‘England, but in Europe."—Pal/ Ma!! Gazette. 
= « The best treatise on 20: logy in moderate com- 
pass that we possess.” —Zancet. 

Text-Book of Zoology, for the Use of 
Schools. By the Same. 2nd Edition, crown Svo, 
with 188 Engravings on Wood, 6s. 

Introductory Text-Book of Zoology, 
for the Use of Junior Classes. By the Same. With 
127 Engravings. 2nd Ejlition,"3s. 

Outlines of Natural History, for 
Begioners; being Descriptions of a Progressive 
Series of Zoological Types. By the Same. Feap. 
Syo, with Engravings, 1s 6d. 

A Manual of Paleontology, for the Use 
of Students. With a General Introduction on the 
Principles of Paleontology. By the Same. Crown 
8vo, with upwards of 400 Engravings, 15s. 

“ This book will be found to be one of the best of 
guides to the principles of palwontology and the study 
of organic remains,” —Athenxum. 

BOTANY. 

A Manual of Botany, Anatomical and 
Physiologicai, for the Use of Students. By ROBERT 
Brown. M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S., Lecturer on Botany 
under the Science and Art Department of the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on Education. Crown 
§vo, with numerous Illustrations, 12s 6d. 

GEOLOGY. 

Introductory Text-Book on Geology. 
By Davin PAGE, LL.D., F.B.G.S., &c., Prof. of Geology 
in the Durham University of Physical Science, New- 
castle, 10th and Enlarged Edition, 2s 6d. 

Advanced Text-Book on Geology. By 
the Same. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 7s 6d. 

Geology for General Readers. By the 
Same. Third and Evlarged Edition, 6s. 

Handbcok of Geological Terms, Geo- 
logy, and Physical Geography. By the Same. 
Second Edition, Enlarged, 7s 6d. 

The Crust of the Earth. A Handy Outline 
of Geology. By the Same, Sixth Edition, 1s. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Introductory Text-Book of Physical 
GEOGRAPHY. By Davip Pace, LL.D. F RS.E., 
&e., Prof. of Geology in Durham Univ. of Physical 
Science, Newcastle. Seventh Edition, Revised and 
Extended, 2s 6d. 

Advanced Text-Book of Physical Geo- 
GRAPHY. By the Same. 2nd Edition, Enlarged, 5s. 

School Atlas of Physical Geography. 
By A. Keira JOHNSTON, LL.D., F.R.G.S., &e. New 
and Enlarged Edition with Index. Half-bound, 12s 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A Manual of Modern Geography. 
Mathematical, Physica), and Political. By Kev. ALEX. 
MACKAY, LL.D., F.R.G.S., &c. With Copious Index. 


NEW EDITION OF THE {PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 


OF THE LATE 
JAMES FREDERICK FERRIER, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy in the University of St. Andrew. 


R.A. OXON, LL.D, 


Three Vols. crown Svo, £1 14s 6d, sold separately, viz :— 
INSTITUTES of METAPHYSIC. Third Edition, 10s 6d. 
| LECTURES on the EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Second Edition, 10s 6d. 
PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS, including the Lectures on Early Greek 


Philosophy. Edited by Sir ALEX. GRANT, Bart., D.C.L., and Professor LusHINGTON, 2 vols., 24s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, in crown Svo, price 8s, 


GRAVENHURST; 


Or, Thoughts on Good and Evil. 
SECOND EDITION. 


AND 


KNOWING AND FEELING. 
A Contribution to Psychology. 

By WILLIAM SMITH, 

With a MEMOIR of the AUTHOR, and PORTRAIT. 


Author of “Thorndale.” 


“We think it (the biography) ought to be published to the whole world, because otherwise we do not see 
how the ‘ inner circle ' of William Smith's friends could be reached. All appreciative readers of ‘Thorndale '— 
and the readers of that book are scattered round the planet—had, in a sense, a claim to be reckoned among 
the author's friends, for they knew more about the beautiful, subtle, lovable qualities of his mind than could 
have been discovered in countless conversations of the kind that are possible in this busy age."—Scofsman. 

“ The character thus revealed is one of such singular beauty as to have well deserved perpetuation, even 
though the possessor had exerted no influence on the course of English philosophical speculatién, or ever en- 
riched our literature with anything 60 exquisite as the opening of ‘ Thorndale,’ "—L.xvaminer, 


By the same AUTHOR. 
THORNDALE; OR, THE CONFLICT OF OPINIONS. Second Edition, 10s 64. 
A DISCOURSE UPON ETHICS OF THE SCHOOL OF PALEY. 8vo. 4. 
DRAMAS. 


Feap. 8yo, 3s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


WORKS 


SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, BART., 


Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 





A New Edition, showing the Result of the Census of 
the British Empire for 1871. 7s 6d. 
Elements of Modern Geography. By 
theSame. 15th Edition, revised to Present Time, 3s, 
Intermediate Geography. By the Same. 
Second Edition, 2s. 
Outlines of Modern Geography. By 
the Same. Isth Edition, revised to Present Time, 1s, 
First Steps in Geography. By thie Same. 
Revised to the Present Lime. Ssth Thousand. 4d. | 
Geography of the British Empire, for | 
Young Children, By the Same. 
School Atlas of General and Descriptive | 
Geography. By A. Kerra Jounston, LL.D. F.RG.S., | 
&e 26 Maps, with Index. 
Edition. Half-bound, 12s 6d, 
School Atlas of Classical Geography. 
By the Same. Enlarged dition, with Index. Haif- | 
bound, 12s 6d. 
| 
Elementary Atlas of General and 
Descriptive Geography By the Same. With Index. 5s. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
A New Concise English Dictionary, 


Etymological and Pronouncing, including a very 
Copious Selection of Scientitie “Lechnical, and other | 
Terms and Phr Designed tor use in Schools 
and Colleges, and ss a Handy-book for General 
Reference. By the Revs, JAMES STORMONTH and P, 
H. Puetr. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
Crown &vo pp. 755, 7s 6d. | 
Schoolroom Edition of the Above. | 
Combining the Advantages of an Ordinary Pro- | 
nouncing School Dictionary and an Etymological 
Spel ing-Book. Fe ip. Svo, pp. 254, 2s. ; 
English Prose Composition: a Practical | 
Manual for Use in Schools. By JAMES CURRIE. MLA. | 
Tenth Edition, 1s 6d, | 
A Manual of English Prose Literature, | 
tographical and Critical: designed mainly to Show 
Charact istics of St: le. By W. Munro, M.A. Crown | 
8v0, 10s 6d. | 
Characteristics of English Poets, from 
Chaucer to Shirley, By the Same. 1 vol. cr. Svo, 9s. 
Ancient Classics for English Readers. 
By Various Authors. Edited by Rey. W. Lucas 
COLLINS, M.A, Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d each, 


3d. 


\ New and Enlarged 





| 
| 
j 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


LECTURES on LOGIC. Edited by the Very Rev. Dean Mansel and Professor 


Verrcn, of the University of Glasgow. A New Edition, being the Third. 2 vols. Sve, 2is 


LECTURES on METAPHYSICS. Edited by the Same. Fifth Edition. 2vols. 


Svo, 24s. 


DISCUSSIONS on PHILOSOPHY and LITERATURE, EDUCATION and 
UNIVERSITY REFORM. Third Edition. 8vo, 21s. 





MEMOIR of Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON. By Professor Veitch, of the 


University of Glasgow. 8vo, with Portrait, 18s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and Lendon. 


‘THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY IN EUROPE. 


Vol. L, containing the History of that Philosophy in France and Germany. 


sy ROBERT FLINT, 


Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, Uulversity of St. 4 ow 
Seo, 158, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburg) and London. 


This day is published. 


TALES AND TRADITIONS OF THE ESKIMO. 
With a Sketch of their Habits, Religion, Language, and other Peculiarities. 
By Dr. TENRY RINK, 


Royal Greenland Board of Trade, and former'y Royal Inspector of South 


Knight of Dannebrog, Director of the 
k Beskrevet,” &c. 


Greenland, Author of * Griinland Geographisk og Stati> 
Translated from the Darish by the Author. 


Edited by Dr. ROBERT BROWN, F.L.S., F R.G.S., Author of Races of Mankind,” &e. 


The 


With num erous Ilustrations, drawn and engraved by Eskimo. Crown octave, 10s 6, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS,{Edinburgh and London. 
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NEW WORKS 


HIGGLEDY -PIGGLEDY or, Stories for 


Everybody and Everybody's Children. By the Right Hon. E. H. KNATCHBULL- 
HvGESsEN, M.P. With Nine Illustrations from Original Designs by Richard 
Doyle. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


The FROSTY CAUCASUS; an Account of a 


Walk through Part of the Range. and of an Ascent of Elbruz in the ae 
of 1874. By F.C.Grove, With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 1 


TYROL and the TYROLESE: an Account of | 


the People and the Land, in their Historical, Sporting, and Mountaineering 
Aspecta. By W. A. BAILLIE GROHMAN. C rowo 8vo, with Illustrations from 
Sketches nd the Author. [Yearly ready. 


A STUDY of HAMLET. Frank A. | 


MARSHALL, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LECTURES DELIVERED in 


1874. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, F.L.S., F.G.S, 
Crown 8yo, 5s. 


The LAW of NATIONS 
INDEPENDENT POLITICAL COMMUNITIES: 
Nations in Time of War. By Sir TRavers Twiss, 
Revised, with copious Additions. Svo, 2!s 


] 


= 
ry 


AMERICA in 


late Rector 


the Rights and Duties of 
D.U.L., 
[Vert week. 


LIFE, WORK, and OPINTON ‘S of HEINRICH | 


bh Portrait of Heine, 28s. 
[Yearly ready. 


By the 


mn Svo, 2s 6d. 


HEINE. By WILLIAM STIGAND. 2 vols. Svo, wi 


DAY. 


&e. Crow 


SOME QUESTIONS of the 


Author of “ Amy Herbert,” “ Thoughts for the Age,” 


DISSERTATIONS 


cal, Philosophical, and Historical. 
vols, 8vo, £2 7s. 


The EMOTIONS and _ the 


ANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professor of “Logic in the 
Edition, Revised, and in part Rewritten. Syo 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: 


into the Reality of Divine Revelation. Sixth Edition, Revised, 
New Preface. 2 vols. Svo, 24s. 


FACTS and TESTIMONIES CONCERNING 
RITUALISM. By Oxoniensis. Second Edition, with Additional Appendices. 
8vo, 5s. 


The TYPES of GENESIS. 


as Revealing the Develo pment of Human Nature 
Edition. Crown 8yo, 7s 64. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN 


F. MAX Murer, M.A. Vor. IV. Essays chiefly on the 
completing the Work, with Index to Vols. IIL. and LV. 


SOCIAL STATICS, or the ABSTRACT LAW | 


of HUMAN ORDER. By Avauste Comte. Trauslated by FESDRRIE | 
HARRISON, M.A. 8vo, lds. 


SUPPLEMENT to M‘CULLOCH’S DICTION- 
ARY of COMMERCE, presenting the Commercial Information and Statistics 
between the Years 1870 and 1875 both inclusive. By H.G. Ret. Ssvo. 

(Jn @ fer « 


SAN KING. 
r E 


By JOHN STUART MILL. New Edition. 4 


WILL. 


. 
University of Aberdeen. 
15s. (Ja a four days, 


an Inquiry 


with 8) pages of 


br iefly considered 


By ANDREW JUKES, 


W ORKSHOP. 


ience of Languas ge, 


. 18s. 


Sy 


Jaus. 


The THEORY and PRACTICE 3 


By Henry DUNNING MA LEOD, M.A. Third and Cheay n, Revised 
(in Two Volumes). Vol. I, now ready, in Svo, 12s 

AIR and its REL. \TIONS to LIFE; Sub- 
stance of a Course of Lectu delive nst n By W 


_s the Royal Instituti 


Nort HARTLEY, F.C.S. Sma! a Svo, Wood 


The THEORY of HEAT. By J. CLERK Max- 


WELL, M.A., LL.D. Fourth Edition, Revised, with Ad 18. Edited, in 
Text-Books of Science, by T. M. GOODEVE, M.A) Small S8vo, 3s 6d. 

The TR ANSITS of VENUS, from the _ first 
obs¢ Prver 1 in 1639 to the Transit of 2012 By R. A. P ror, B.A. Second 
Edition, with 20 Plates (12 Coloured). and 53 W icuts. Crown Svo, Ss 6d. 

EUTROPIUS’'S ROMAN HISTOR Y, Books I, 
and II., Latin Text, with English Ve eabulars E 2 t 0 
Texts, by JOUN T. Wuite, D.D. Oxon, 32: 1 


London: 


LONGMANS and CO. 





of Eversley. | 


CONSIDERED as) 


F.R.S. New Edition, | 


and DISCUSSIONS, Politi-| 


By ALEX- 
Third | 


Third | 


ay 


ALTER 
| 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S NEW POEM. Fcap. 8yo, 7s. 


The INN ALBUM. By Rosert Brownryg, 


| Un a few days, 


POETS and NOVELISTS : a Series of Literary 





Studies. Including Critical and Biographical Articles on Thackeray, , 
Brontés, Fielding, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Mrs. Barrett Browning, &c. By 
GEORGE BARNETT SMITH. Crown 8vo, 9s. (Ready, y 


\SCIENCE BYWAYS. By Ricnarp A. Proctor, 


B.A., Author of “The Borderland of Science,” &c. With Portrait of the 


Author. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. (Ready, 
GOD and the BIBLE: a Review of Objections 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown 8vo. 9s, 


| to “ Literature and Dogma.” 
| [Yovember 19. 


‘EAST and WEST LONDON. By the Rey. 


HARRY JONES. M.A., Rector of St. George's-in-the-East, sometime Incumbent 
of St. Luke's, Soho. Crown 8vo, 6s. (in a few days, 


By ACK AFLOAT and ASHORE. By Ricwarp 


Rowe, Author of “ Episodes of an Obscure Life,” “ Toiling and Moili: ng.” &e, 
Crown 8yo, 63. [In a few days, 


'SERMONS by the late Rev. W. H. BROOK. 


FIELD, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Prebendary of St. Paul's. and 
Rector of Somerby, Lincolnshire. Edited by Mrs. BROOKFIELD. With q 
Biographical Notice by Lord LYTTELTON, including a Sonnet by ALrrep 
TENNYSON. Crown 8yo, 93. 

“Preaching of cultured earnestness and refined common-sense...... We can pro- 
mise the reader of these sermons that if he knows humour when he sees it he wil] 
find and feel it often as he proceeds.’—Times, November 2. 

“Tt may interest many to be told, on the authority of Miss Thackeray, that her 
father’s essay,‘ The Curate’s Walk,’ was founded on Mr. Brookfleld’s ministra. 
tions." —Sa turdau Revicv. 

“Mr, Brooktleld was not onlysunrivalled in dramatic power, but equalled by few 


in goodness as & man."—A thenwum. 
A LIFE of the EARL of MAYO, Fourth 
By W.W. 


Vieeroy of India. With a Narrative of his Indian Administration. 
Hunter, B.A., LL.D., Director General of Statistics to the Government of 
India; Author of * Annals of Rural Bengal,” 2 vols. demy 8vo, 248. 


(Yearly ready. 
ieee of HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, 
By Dr. [ 


“ Orissa.” 


HERMANN. Professor of Physiology in the University of Zurich, 
Translated from the fifth German Edition, with the Author's permission, by 
ARTHUR GAMGEE, M.D., F.R.S., Brackenbury Professor of Physivlog 
Histology in the Owens College, Manchester, and Examiner in Physio! 

the University of Edinburgh. Demy 8vo, 1és. {i 


NEW NOVELS. 
the House at the Four 












‘SHERBORNE: 


or, 


Ways. By Epwakpb H. DertnG, Author of “ Letheuillier,” “ Grey's Court,” &e. 

3 vols. [This day. 
ONWARDS, BUT WHITHER? A Life 
Study. By A. FE. N. Bewicke, Author of “ Lonely Carlotta,” “ The Last of the 


[In a ferr days 


> Ff, Fran: 


[ Next week 


Jerninghams,” &¢. 2 vols. 


'S0. JOURNERS TOGETHER. 


rort Moore, Author of “ Flying from a Shadow,” 


NEW EDITIONS. 
‘ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. With an 


Essay on Puritanism and the Church of England. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 


‘The LIFE of GOETHE. 


Lewes. With Portrait. Third Edition, 


LAW and GOD. By W. Pace Rosenrts, Vicar 


of Eye, Suffolk. Third Edition, crown Svo, 5s. 


&e. 


By Grorce Heyry 


demy &yo, 16s. 





| NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION of the LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE and her SISTERS, 
| In Seven Monthly Volumes, containing all the Illustrations that appear in the 


Library Edition, 
Now ready, price 5s. 


N E E Y 


Miss THACKERAY'S WORKS. 


J A RE 











A New and Uniform Ejdition of Miss Thackeray's Works in Month m 
each Volume Illustrated with a Vignette Title-page, dray wn by Arthur Zughes, 
and engraved by J. Cooper. Large crown Sv« s. 





Now ready, price 6s. 
KEN ca I N G 
One Shilling, No. 11, THE 


NHILL MAG. \ZINE FOR NOVEMBER. 


With Illustratic MAURIER and A. Horkins 


OLD TON. 


COR) 


ms by GE 


CONTENTS 
> Tha Neig 





’ THE Haxp OF ETHELRERTA. (With an Illustration.) Chaps. 22—The Neigh- 
bourhood of the Hall—The Koad Home, 2 A Street—Ne aigh’s R —_ 
Christ > he s Rooms. 24.—Ethe'berta’s House, 25,—Ethelberta’s H a 
tinued). 2 —Ethe berta’s House (coutinued)—The British Museur 


Ss END OF FRANCE, 
> DALMATIA 
AND ANOTHER 


AT THE LAND 
LostVIZKA, THE BANDIT OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S * MACBETH, 


AUTOMATIC CHESS AND CARD PLAYIN 
A GERMAN PEASANT ROMANCE. 
THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. (With an Illustration nai 


New Law. 14.—Unchangeable. 15.—Laying the Liues. 16 


ist Steward. 


Under the 
Madame’s U1 





j London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place 
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BOOKS AND MAPS PREPARING OR RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
The BRITISH MANUFACTURING 


TRIES. Edited by G. PHILiips Bevan, 
Lt &e. <A Series of Handy Volumes by 
Eminent Writers. Post 8vo, cloth, each 3s 6d. 

*.* The First Three Volumes of this important work 
will be issued in November, embracing the following 
subjects, yiz.:— . 

IRON and STEEL. W. Matriev WILttAMs, F.C.S., 


oh J. A. Parris, F.C.S., F.G.S. (Mem. Inst. 


meAse- FOUNDING, TIN-PLATE and ZINC WORK- 
ING. WALTER GRAHAM. 


gh 

‘acto 

Gnas ny QiLICATES. Professor BAnFr, M.A., 
F.C.S. (Kensington Catholic nae 

FURNITURE and WOODWORK. J. 
M.A. (South Kensington Museum). 


— 


L. Arnoux (Art Director of Minton's 


. POLLEN, 


ad and LACE. The late W. FeLkIn (Notting- 


ham 
CAR RPETS. CHRISTOPHER DRESSER, Ph.D. 
DYEING and BLEACHING. T. Sms (Mayfield Print 


Works). 


: . 
The TRUSTEES’ GUIDE: a Synopsis 
of the Ordinary Powers of Trustees in regard to 
Investments, with Practical Directions and Tables 
of Securities. By BERNARD Cracrorr. Twelfth 
Edition, Revised. [Shortly. 


THREE MONTHS in the MEDITERRA- 
NEAN. By WALTER Coote. Cro eae 


SANITARY PRACTICE. By Henry 
Law. Mem. Inst. C.E., Author of “ Rudiments of 
Civil Engineering,” &c. Medium Svo, cloth. 

Part 1. CONSTRUCTION. 

2, DISPOSAL or UTILIZATION of SEWAGE. 
, 3 SANITARY. 
. 4 TECHNICAL DIRECTORY. 


STANFORD'S NEW PHYSICAL 
WALL MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, for use 
in Schools and Colleges. Edited by A. C. RAMSAY, 
LL.D., F.RS., &c., Director-General of the Geo- 
ogical Surveys of tif United Kingdom. The 
Observations for Rainfall are inserted in figures 
enclosed in circles, and a small inset Map shows, 
by various tints of blue, the areas which receive a 
greater or less quantity of rain. Scale, 8 miles to 
an inch; size, 50 inches by 58, 


STANFORD'S NEW PHYSICAL 
WALL MAP of EUROPE, for use in Schools and 
Colleges. Edited by A. C. Ramsay, LL.D. F.R.S., 
&c., Director-General of the Geological Surveys of 
the United Kingdom. Scale, (5 miles to an inch; 
size, 58 inches by 50. [Vearly ready. 


CENTRAL ASIA.—MAP of CENTRAL 


ASIA, extending from Peshawar, in India, to 
Ozenburg, on the Jimits of European Russia; and 
from Teheran, in Persia, to Chugucdak, on the 
frontier of China, including all the recent English 
and Russian Explanatory aud Military Surveys, 
&c. Scale, 100 miles to an inch ; size, 22 in. by 15. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND 
and WALES. By ANDREW C. Ramsay, LL.D., 
F.R.S. and G.S., Director-General of the Geologi- 
cal Surveys of the United Kingdom. This Map 
fh ws all the Railways, Roads, &c., and when 
r ited in case, folds into a convenient pocket- 

\ making an excellent Traveling Map. New 

Edition (Fourth), with Corrections and Additions. 

Scale, 12 miles to an inch; size, 36 inches by 42. 


JOURNEYS of the ISRAELITES.— 
STANFORD'S NEW MAP of the PENINSULA 
f SIN \l, the NEGEB, and LOWER EGYPT, to 
1) rate the History of the Patriarechs and the 
Exod id 18s, Scale 10 mles to an inch; size 42 inches 


INDIA. —NEW MAP of INDIA. Being 

e of Stanford's Smailer Series of School Maps, 
ished under the direction of the Committee 
or jeneral Literature and Education appointed 
hy the Society for Promoting Christian Kuow- 
edge, and of the National ~~ Scale, 80 miles 
toan inch; size, 27 inches by 3: 


CHINA and JAPAN. —STANFORD’ S 

P of f the EMPIRES of CHINA and JAPAN, 

w he adjacent Parts of British India, Asiatic 

Russi a, Burmah, &c. New Edition. Secale, 110 
miles to an inch; size, 38 inches by 24. 


NATAL.—MAP of the COLONY of 


a By ALBXANDER Marr, Land Surveyor, 

Natal. Compiled from the Diagrams and General 

PI lans in the Surveyor-General’s Office, and from 
ta furnished by P. C. SUTHERLAND, Esq., M.I 

F R G.S., Surveyor-General. Scale, 4 miles to an 

inch; size, 54 inches by 80. {in November. 


CANADA. —LARGE MAP of CANADA, 
‘luding New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, New- 
fo undland, and a large portion of 7 U — 
States. By JOHN ARROWSMITH. 
) an inch ; size, 96 inches by 54. 
Sheets. . 

















BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISIIED. 
The PRINCES of INDIA: an Historica! 


Narrative of the Principal Events from the Inva- 
sion of Mahmoud of Ghizni to that of Nader Shah. 
By Sir Epwarp SULLIVAN, Bart., Author of 
“Letters on India,” “A Trip to the Trenches,” 
“Rambles in North and South America, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, with Map. 8» 6d. 
“Sir Edward Sullivan has achieved an unusual 
success......His narrative, compressed in most parts 
though it is, is remarkably clear and comprehensive. 
He grasps his facts with a firm ‘and, marshals them 
with vigour and skill, and presents to us, in compara- 
tively brief space, a good, reliable, and deeply intere 
ing history. His historical analogies indicate 
and various reading, his anecdotes are thoroug 
illustrative, and his narrative, as a whole, is calculate d 
profoundly to exvite the imagination of the reader."— 
Nonconformist. 


The JUMMOO and KASHMIR TERRI- 


TORIES: a Geographical Account. By Frepers 












Drew. F.RGS, F.GS., Associate of the Royal 
School of Mines; late of the Makaraja of Kashmir’s 
Service. Medium 8vo, #8 pp. illustrated by 6 


Coloured Folding Maps, numerous Plates 
Folding Sections, cloth, 42s 
“One of the most valuable additions to our know- 
ledge of Indian geography which we have been calle! 
upon to notice...... We are able to speak of the author's 
work in terms of unqualified praise.”-—Geoyrap ca! Me, 
“Henceforth it must be considered as one of the 
principal authorities on the country of great interest 
in itself, and of special interest to English people on 
account of its relation to our Indian dominions ant 
government......0n tae country as a whole, in all i 
aspects, political, historical, ethnological, aud physi 
Mr. Drew's work will be a permanent and trustworthy 
authority.”"—Vature. 


FIJI: our New Province in the South 
Seas. By J. H. pe Riccer, F.RAGS., Her Majesty's 
Attorney-General for Fiji, Author of * How about 
Fiji?’ Large post 8vo, with 2 Maps, cloth, 9s. 

“An intelligent and intelligible guide-book to our 
youngest colony."—/all Mal! Gazette. 


DEEP-SEA FISHING and FISHING- 
BOATS. An Account of the Practical Working of 
the various Fisheries carried on around the Britieh 
Islands. Trawling, Drift-Net Fishing, Line- 
Fishing, Sean-Fishing, Bag-Nets, Kettle-Net and 
Weirs, Tramme! or Set Nets. With [lustrations 
and Descriptions of the Boats, Nets, and other 
Gear in use, and Notices of the Principal Fishing 
Stations in the United Kingdom. By Epmuno wd 
H. Hotosworrn, F.LS., F.ZS., &e.. lat’ » Sec 
to the Royal Sea-Fisheries Commission. Me m 
8vo, cloth, 21s. 

“Tt is not only the latest, hut the best account of the 
sea fisheries which has issued from the press.”"— Fir '/. 


DIGEST of the ENGLISH CENSUS 


of 1871, compiled from the Official Returns, an 1 
Edited by James Lewis (of the Registrar-General 
Department, Somerset House). Sanctioned by :! 
Registrar-General, and Dedicated by permission 
to the President, Vice-Presidents, and Council! of 
the Statistical Society of London. Royal Svo, st!'f 
paper covers, 4s; cloth boards, price 4s. 
“ Condenses into moderate space and with admira 
lucidity the multitudinous details of the Eng a 
Census.” —Slandard, 


HANDBOOKS :— 
MULHALL’S RIVER -PLATE REPUBLICS 
Crown 8vo. with Map and Plans, cloth, ss. 
JENKINSON’S CARLISLE, ,GILSLAND, ROM AN 
WALL, and NEIGHBOURHOOD. Feap. svo, 
with Map and Frontispiece, cloth, 5s. 
Ditto. Small Edition, with Map, 2s. 
JENKINSON’S LAKE DISTRICT. Fourth Edi- 
tion, feap. 8vo, with 9 Maps end 3 Views, cloth, ¢ 
Di'to. Small Edition, with Map, Is 6d. 
Ditto. In Four Sections, with Maps. each, 1s 61. 
a aii ba ISLE of MAN. Feap. avo, with 
Map. cloth 5s. Ditto. Small Edition, 2s. 
LONDON GUIDE and MAP, priated in Colours. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


FROM VINEYARD to DECANTER: 




































a Book about Sherry. With a Map of the Jerez 
District By Don PEDRO VERPAD. Feap. sv 
with Map. cloth, 2s.—""One of the most sens'ble 


little books on the Sherry-trade that we have seen 
for a long time."—Wine-Trade Review. 


COAL-FIELDS of GREAT BRITAIN: 


their History, Structure, and Resources; with 


Notices of the Coal-tiekls of other Parts of 3 
World. By Evwarp HULt, M.A, F_R.S., Director 
of the Geological Survey of Ireland, Professeur 


Geology 
&e. Third Editon, 
bodying the Reports of the Royal Coal C 
Demy Svo, w th Maps and Ulastrations, cloth 


The ENGLISHMAN'S VIRGIL. — 


in the Royal College of Science, Du' 


Revised and Enlarg 











VIRGIL’S -<ENEID Translate] into Eng 
Verse by the Rev. J. M. Kine, Viear of Curr 
late Scholar of Ball. Coll. Oxon. Second Edit 


crown Svo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


The FOREIGNER in FAR CATHAY. 
ty W. - MEDHURS’, H.B.M.'s Consul, Shanghai 
rs rown A , with Coluured Map, cloth, 63. 





The ORDNANCE SURVEY of the 
KINGDOM; its Objects, Mode of Executi: 
History, aud Present Condition. By Cap tain LH. 
S. Patmer, R.E. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d, 





[Nearly reavy. 


*.” For Complete Lists of EDWARD STANFORD'S PUBLICATIONS, 
EDWARD STANFORD, 


London : 








| STANFORD'S 


LONDON, S.W. 


MAPS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
NEW _ PHYSICAL 


BRITISH ISLES. for use in 
Edited by A. C. Ramsay, 
ctor-General of the Gieolo- 
» United Kingdom. Seale, 114 

les to an ine he 5) inches by 58 inches, 30s, 

The contours or curves of equal altitude aad depres- 
‘on that have been chosen for exhibiting on this Map 
the Or ‘graphy of the [ritish Isles and of the adjacent 
Sea-beds start from the main level of the Sea as a 
datum, and rise on t landward side to heights of 
250, 500, 2.000, and la-t'y above 2,090 feet, and sink on 


WALL MAP of t) 

Schools and C.'lege 
D.F.RS., oe 

gical Surveys o 














the seaward side to depths of 120, 250, 500, 2.000, and 
5,000 feet, and lastly to depths below 5,000 feet, Each 
of the intervals on Land is marked by a different 


colour, tints of green 1} g chosen for Lowlands, and 
brown and pink for Hizh!inds and Mountains ; the Sea 

is coloured blue, the colour increasing in iutensity as 
the sea increases in depth. Amougst other interesting 
matters brought vivid'y to view is the relative propor- 

tion of cultivable lands in the Three Kingdoms. In 
ne ¢ prner of the Map a Diagram of the Brit'sh Isles 
tro luced, coloured in zones, to show the annual 
’ the increas og rainfall being indicated by 


deepeniog tints of colou 















8] 
| New Testament, Acts 
| Souta -\merica, Au 


ETHNOLOGICAL MAP of the 
BRITISH ISLES, with Table of European Lan- 
guages and E xp! anatory Notes printed on the Map. 
New ition, size 17 ine oe oe Coloured Sheet, 
Is; mounted on mi liboard, 2 


LONDON and its SUBURBS. —STAN- 


KOS LIBRARY MAP of LONDON and its 





SUBURBS. Constructed on the basis of the 
Crdnance Block Pian, thoroughly revised and 
sompleted from actual Surveys specially tiken for 






the purpose, wi details 
Parks, and various Estate 
ments. New E.it 


of Public Buildings, 
8, from original docu- 
m. corrected to IST5. Scale, 6 
inches to a mile: size, 5 feet 2 inches by 6 feet. 

rj 24 Sheets, Plain, £1 1s; Coloured, in a port- 
¥ ; mounted on linen in moroeco 
varnished, £2 14s; on spring 
Single Sheets, Plain, Is; Coloured, 
Mp, indicating the division into 
sheets and its adaptability for various adm inistra- 
tive purposes. may be had on application, or per 
post for One Stamp 


LONDON.—COLLINS’S STANDARD 
MAPof LONDON is admirably adapted for Visitors 

the City. New Ex tion. Seale, 4 inches to a mile 
size, 344 inches by 27 

It has been correcte | from a recent Survey, and de 
lineates the Postal D ets, the Railways with their 
itest extensions, the (ra nibus Routes, and the Steam- 
bout Piers. The facites for tracing any locality are 
greatly enhanced by dition of an Alphabetical 
List of 3,000 Street References, the Map being divided 
into Sections for this purpose. It also contains a Guide 
to the Principal Places of Interest, and to the Public 
Conveyances. Price. plsin. in ease, 1s; coloured, 1s 6d; 
mounted on linen, do. 1; on roller, varnished, 7s 6d. 


SPAIN and PORTUGAL. By J. Arrow- 


eurra. New Ed. Seale, 30 miles to an inch ; size, 
26 in. by 22. Sheet coloured, 3s; mounted in case, 5s. 


INDIA.--STANFORD'S NEW 
PORTABLE MAP of INDIA, Exhibiting the 
Present Divisions of the Country according to the 

went Surv , Showing also the adjacent 
























most | 


ferritories of Balu tan, Afghanistan, Turkistan, 
t i pire. Burmah, and Siam. The 
hi Conals, Mountain Passes, and 





the Elevations al he Sea are clearly indicated, 


and the Boundar of the Provinces, the Bengal, 
jombay, and Mairas Presidencies, the Districts 
nder British and tive Government, and the 
French and Portizeese Possessions are distine- 


tively Coloured. N dition. Scale, 86 miles to an 





inch: size, 20inches by 33. Coloured, 6s; mounted 

on linen, in case, 8s; on roller, varnished, tls, 
BURMAH, ee. —MAP showing the 

various Routes ysed for connecting ¢ ‘hina with 


indir and Eu 
the Trade of Es 
Prepare tunder 


igh Barmah, and developing 

) Bengal, Burmah,. and China. 
‘ection of JOHN OGILVY HAY, 
33 miles 8 to an inch; size, 27 inches 


$3; mounted in case, 5s, 
CHINA. MAP of CHINA. By J. 
Arrowsmith, New 


Edition. Seale, 90 miles to 
au inch; size, 26 inches by 22, Sheet, coloured, 
: moun ted. ine: 


NORTH - POLAR ‘CHART. — STAN- 
f DS MAP of the COUNTRIES BR JUND the 
NORTH POLE .This Map shows in Colonrs the 
lima its of the Known and the Unkn wn; the Open 

“ n Seas; the Names of the 
vigators, and the Date of their 

Cabot in 1497 to Pays = Soe 

Sheet, mounted in case, 


SCHOOL MAPS. —STANFORD’S NEw 








SEMI ot Ss oLOOL MALS, Coloured, and 
i te i r varnished 
New Editi of th wing Maps have been issued: 
We Sti RN ie MI-VHERE,. Size, 50 inches by 5s. 158. 
EUROPI ze, 5s by 50. 13s. 
ENGL ANI Yard WALES. Size, 500inches by 58. 15s. 
TR AND. Sie, es by 42. 9s. 
ASIA Size Wit sbyv 53. 13s 
HOLY LANL). Size, 50 inches by 48. 13s. 
APUICA. Size, 50 inc! by 5S. lds. 
Tuis Series also includ Maps of the Eastern Hemi- 


land, India, Old Testament, 
andl Episties, North America, 
ralasia, and New Zealand. 


», British Isies S 


see Special Catalogues, gratis on application, or by post for Ono Stamp- 
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KING AND CO”S NEW BOOKS, 


JUST OUT. 





R. A. PROCTOR, B.A. 


OUR PLACE AMONG INFINITIES. 


To which are added Essays on “ Astrology " and “ The Jewish Sabbath.” 
Crown 8¥0, price 6s. 


DAVID KER. 


The WILD HORSEMAN of the PAMPAS, 


With Four Illustrations, price 5s. 





Professor ERNST HAECKEL. 


The HISTORY of CREATION. 


Translation revised by E. Ray Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. 
price 32s. 





Dr. EUGENE LOMMEL. 


The NATURE of LIGHT, with a Generel | 


Account of Physical Optics. With a Table of Spectra and 188 
Engravings. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


*,* Being Vol. XVIII. of * The International Scientifie Series.”’ 





Professor BONAMY PRICE. 


CURRENCY and BANKING. 


Crown 8yvo, price 6s, 





A. N. CAMPBELL MACLACHLAN, M.A. 


WILLIAM AUGUSTUS, DUKE of CUM- 


Post 8vo, | 


BERLAND; a Sketch of his Military Life and Character. 
with Illustrations, price 15s. 


2 vols. post 8vo, | 





|G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES. 


| RAMBLES and ADVENTURES of OUR 


SCHOOL FIELD-CLUB. With Four Illustrations, price 5s. 





SEVEN AUTUMN LEAVES from FAIRY. 


LAND. Illustrated with Nine Etchings. Crown S8vyo, price 33 6d, 





| The AUTHOR of “* AUNT MARY’S BRAN PIE.” 


| SUNNYLAND STORIES. 


With Four Illustrations, price 3s 6d. 





| Rev. CHARLES ANDERSON, M.A. 


NEW READINGS of OLD PARABLES. 


An attempt to show that the thought of a later day but adds a new and 
deeper force to the first teaching of the Parables. Demy 8vo, price 4s 64, 





NEW NOVELS, 
THROSTLETHWAITE. 3 vols. 


By SUSAN MORLEY. 


St. GEORGE and St. MICHAEL. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD. 


A SCOTCH WOOING. 2 vols. 


By J.C. AYRTON. 

“Fascinating story......Its high and evenly-sustained merit depends not upon 
catchpenny contrivances of theatrical surp . but on keen observation of the 
ordinary phases of love, and on a singularly deft aud conscientious workmanship.” 
—llour. 


[Just out. 


3 vols. 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


CULMSHIRE FOLK: a Novel. By Ignotus. 
1 vol. crown S8vo, 6s. 


“ Charming throughout......never fails to be amusing.”—Spectator 

“It contains a good deal of thoughtful writing, and one poems able study of 
character."—Athenxum, 

“ Sprightly and animated,,..... cleverly written."—Jorning Post. 


| NEW EDITIONS. 
THE CURATE of SHYRE. By the Rev. C. Anderson, M.A, 


Price 7s 6d. Second Edition. 
| 
HISTORY of the CONFLICT between RELIGION and 
SCIENCE. By Joun WILLIAM Draper, M.D., LL.D. Fifth Edition. Price 
| 5s. Vol. XIII. of * The International Scientitic Series.” 
THIRD EDITION. 


J EVON’S MONEY and the MECHANISM of EXCHANGE, 


By W. STANLEY JEVONS, MLA., F.R.S. Crown 8yo, price 5s. 


MINOR TACTICS. 
Infantry, Professor of Tactics, Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
Second Edition, with 26 Plans, 16s. 


The COMMON-SENSE MANAGEMENT of the STOMACH. 


By G. OVEREND Drewky, MD. Second Edition, feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


MIND and BODY: 
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